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OMEONE asked Isocrates? how it came that he was not much 

good at public speaking and yet turned out competent orators. 
His answer was that whetstones can’t cut, but they produce edged 
tools. So perhaps one who is neither poet nor philosopher need not 
feel too apologetic about an attempt to study in a sympathetic 
way a very small sector in the relations of these two important 
elements in ancient cultural life. 

In one sense, poetry, in at least some of its phases, is of the 
nature of philosophy, as was suggested long ago by Aristotle,’ who 
held thatthe poetry of epic and drama is “more philosophical” 
than history in that it is creative and under the guise of the 

' specific is dealing with the universal. So, didactic poets in the 
field of ethics, e.g. satirists, criticize society on the basis of a more 
or less conscious philosophy of life. Horace, for instance, adheres 
to the old Greek doctrine pnéév &yav, ne quid nimis, ‘don’t go to 
extremes,” the core of Aristotle’s system of ethics. That there is no 
inevitable repulsion between philosophical disquisition and poeti- 
cal atmosphere is evidenced by the writings of Democritus, Plato, 
and Lucretius. Cicero tells us‘ that some held the works of Democ- 
ritus and Plato to be more truly poetical than the productions of 
the comedians. 

Philosophy and verse were associated from very early times. 
Thales, we are told,® wrote an Asirologia in verse form; and we still 
have many fragments of Empedocles, Parmenides, and Xenoph- 
anes. Then we remember how philosophical systems or treatises 
that were originally propounded in prose were sometimes put into 
verse form by later adherents. Thus Eudoxus’ ideas on astronomy 


1 A paper read before the Classical Association of the Pacific States, Northern Sec- 
tion, Eugene, Oregon, December 29, 1941. ? Plutarch, Mor. 838r. 
3 A.P., 1451a-B. 4 Or., 67. 5 Plutarch, Mor. 402r-403a. 
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have survived in the hexameters of Aratus;’ and Epicurus’ views 
on cosmogony, psychology, and theology are represented not only 
by the surviving prose letters and maxims but by the powerful 
verses of Lucretius. We even get a third generation in the family 
when Aratus’ versified astronomy of Eudoxus is done into Latin 
hexameters by Cicero, Germanicus, and Avienus. It is not with 
these professed philosophers, however, that I wish to deal, but 
rather with some of the amateurs, to present in a very slight and 
sketchy manner the impact of a few philosophical ideas on some 
of the classical poets, to see how philosophy colored certain poets’ 
writings that were meant for other ends, and how some poets for 
special purposes deliberately avoided certain philosophical con- 
cepts that had come to be more or less truisms in their generation. 

Let us begin with a point in physical philosophy. 

To Homer’ the earth presented itself apparently as a disk of 
mountains, valleys, plains, rivers, islands, and landlocked seas 
embraced by the stream called Ocean. So Mimnermus® pictures the 
sun as riding at night, asleep in a golden bed, over the sea from 
west to east; and Aeschylus® thinks of the ocean as a stream sur- 
rounding all the land. But early in the Greek Renaissance two 
men, Thales and Pythagoras, we are informed,’® adopted the 
revolutionary concept of the earth as a ball hanging in space. This 
carries with it as a corollary the existence of antipodes," people 
directly beneath us with their feet turned up toward us and their 
heads, from our point of view, hanging downward. This new idea 
did not appeal to everyone,” but was accepted by Aristotle,” 


* Theon, Vita Arat., 11 (acc. to G. R. Mair, Loeb). Cicero tells us of the general tra- 
dition among scholars that Aratus was out of his proper field when he wrote on such a 
theme (De Orat., 1, 69). 

7 Cf. Il., xvi, 483, 607 {.; vir, 422; xrx, 1; Od., xrx, 434; xxm, 197; xx, 347; I1., 
vir, 485; xv, 240. Cf. Mimnermus, frg. 10 (Diehl), where the Sun, after his semi- 
circular day trip, is ferried back to the east asleep in a golden bed. Cf. also Ovid, Met., 
11, 63-69. Quintus Smyrnaeus, a late imitator of Homer, reverts to the Homeric idea; 
cf., v1, 1 f.; vn, 1 f.; vat, 1 f.; mx, 1 f.; xv, 1 f. 

8 Frg. 10 (Diehl). 

* P.V., 138-140. 

. 10 Plutarch, Mor. 895p; Diogenes Laertius, vir, 25 f. Anaximander still conceived of 
the earth as a disc, its thickness equal to one-third of its diameter, and Anaximenes had 
the same general idea; cf. Plutarch, Mor. (ed. Bernardakis), vi, 37 f. 

1! For the word in this sense cf. Cicero, Acad. Prior., 11, 123; Strabo, 1, 13; Plutarch, 
Mor. 869c, 10508; Servius on Aeneid, v1, 532. 

2 Cf. Plutarch, Mor. 895p for Anaximander, Anaximenes, Leucippus, Democritus. 

3 De Caelo, u, 14 (296a). 
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Eratosthenes,“ and others, and was a commonplace among the 
Stoics.’ Now the poet Vergil had an amateur’s enthusiastic inter- 
est in these things,’® and all the high regard for philosophy that 
Cicero had for poetry, without the latter’s faith in his own com- 
petence. Not only can one infer this interest from Vergil’s echoes of 
Lucretius,” but we are told by the ancient biegraphers and com- 
mentators'* that Vergil had attended lectures on Epicureanism 
under the philosopher Siron, and in his last days intended, after 
spending three years in perfecting the Aeneid, to devote the re- 
mainder of his life to the study of philosophy. In a passage out- 
lining the farmer’s calendar of agricultural operations, then, it is 
not very startling to see him go out of his way to speak of the two 
views on this subject of the earth’s conformation :'® 


The world rises aloft toward Russia [he declares] and the Macedonian 
heights, and is correspondingly depressed toward the southerly winds of 
Africa. Up here we always have a pole exalted; the other pole, situate under 
our feet, the black river Styx and the deep dead behold. Here the great 
Serpent twines in winding coils around and between the two Bears like a river 
—the two Bears, which are in dread of dipping into the waters of the Ocean; 
there, we are told, either there is the quiet of the dead of night and darkness 
is ever spread thick under night’s covering, or else Aurora returns from us to 
them and brings them back the daylight, and when the rising Sun blows first 
upon us with the breath of his panting steeds, there the ruddy Evening Star 
kindles its late beams. 


Vergil’s indecision in this matter is in contrast to the matter-of- 
fact acceptance of the Stoic view by Seneca’s nephew Lucan, who 
speaks” of ‘‘heaven’s deep night, at the hour when the Titan [the 
sun] brings on mid-day underneath our earth’’; and in describing 
the hardships of the Pompeian troops in the deserts of Africa” has 


4 Cleomedes, De Motu Circ., 1, 10. Archimedes, according to Vitruvius (vy, 5, 3), 
held that a water surface is not flat but is a segment of a sphere whose center is at the 
center of the earth. 

% Plutarch, Mor. 895p; Cleomedes I.c. for Posidonius; Seneca, NV.Q., 1, 28,5; 1vB, 11, 
2; Servius on Aen., v1, 532; also Strabo, 1, 20. 

6 Cf. Ecl., v1, 31-40; Georg., 11, 475-492; Aen., 1, 742-746. 

17 Note especially Georg., 1, 475-492. 

18 Vita Donat., p. 32 f., 7 f. (ed. Brummer); Servius on Ecl., vt, 13; Aen., v1, 264; 
Sckol. Veron. on Ecl., v1, 10. Cf. also Vergil, Catal., v. 

19 Georg., 1, 240-251. In Georg., 1, 447 (= Aen., tv, 585 and rx, 460) Vergil accepts the 
Homeric picture of Aurora leaving her bed to start the new day. 

2 B.C., v1, 570-572: .. . alta / nocte poli, Titan medium quo tempore ducit / sub 
nostra tellure diem. 

21 Tbid., 1x, 876-878: Imus in adversos axes, evolvimur orbe, / terga damus ferienda 
Noto. Nunc forsitan ipsa est / sub pedibus iam Roma meis. Cf. ibid., vm, 422-425. 
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a grousing Roman infantryman remark: “We are marching to the 
opposite pole; we are being pushed off the earth; we are letting 
the South Wind blow upon our backs; perhaps right now Rome 
itself is under my feet.” 

Another literary man, the earthy fourth-century poet Tiberianus, 
went a step further and represented the antipodes, i.e., the people 
directly down under on the opposite side of the earth, as sending a 
letter to the people in Italy in language that might be para- 
phrased: “Dear People Down Under, . . . Yours truly, The People 
on Top.’ 

Lucan, brought up, no doubt, in close familiarity with his uncle’s 
teaching,” found it easy and natural to adopt the Stoic physical 
doctrine. Vergil appears much less confident; he had obviously 
read not only in Epicurean theory but also in other philosophies, 
and, although manifesting a keen interest in these matters and a 
poet’s feeling for the poetry of great concepts, is not ready to align 
himself with a particular school.“ We might note two matters in 
which this eclecticism is made clear. 

The Epicureans accepted the old doctrine of Leucippus and 
Democritus that all physical objects, no matter how solid they 
may appear, actually consist of infinitesimal particles which they 
called atoms and which the modern physicist would term mole- 
cules; but they went one step further and postulated that the 
human soul is physical and similarly constituted. They then crew 
the inevitable conclusion that death is simply a disintegration of 
these molecules, and consequently there is no such thing as 
spiritual immortality. For the purposes of his Aeneid Vergil dis- 
cards this Epicurean materialism and draws on two sources. First, 
he goes back to Homer’s Odyssey for the grand fancy of a human 
being going to the world below and conversing with the dead, 
and then to the Platonic theory of the soul’s purification there, 
so that he may picture Aeneas as seeing unrolled a great canvas 
of the future heroes of the Roman state. 

On the question of fate we are familiar with the antagonism 


@ Servius on Aen., v1, 532: Tiberianus etiam inducit epistolam vento allatam ab 
Antipodibus quae habet, “Superi inferis salutem.” 

*3 Echoes of Stoicism in 1, 72-80; 11, 7, 302, 383; rv, 643; vy, 812-815; vim1, 580; rx, 
566-571; etc. 

*4 Some of the ancients were disturbed at Vergil’s tergiversation; cf. the Schol. Daniel. 
on Georg., tv, 219: et quidam accusant quod cum sit Epicureus alienam sectam usurpare 
videtur. 
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between Stoics and Epicureans. The former held that events are 
merely links in a complete concatenation of cause and effect; or, if 
they felt ill at ease with such a scheme of utter foreordination, they 
modified this with the notion of contingent fate; e.g., it is not 
necessarily fated that you get into trouble with the police, but it 
may be your doom to do so if you break the traffic regulations; but 
whether it is a matter of destiny that you shall do this too I am 
afraid’ they shirked trying to determine. On this matter of abso- 
lute fatalism Epicurus is reported® to have said, much as I 
remember Josiah Royce saying: ‘““The man who asserts that every- 
thing occurs in accordance with necessity cannot censure one who 
denies this; for his position is that this very denial occurs in 
accordance with necessity.’? Whether Vergil was concerned with 
the logical difficulty involved there is no evidence to show; but his 
handling of fatwm when he says, e.g., that Aeneas came to Italy 
fato profugus, does not appear any more advanced than that of 
Homer or Aeschylus, who hold that there is something inscrutable 
acting as a barrier to complete freedom of action on the part of 
gods and men. Zeus may grieve over Sarpedon’s death, but it is a 
doom which he cannot forefend.* Again, Zeus is subject to a par- 
ticular doom if he unites with Thetis; but whether or not he does so 
unite is a matter of his own free choice. One would hardly expect 
a poet of any dramatic sense to subscribe to the view that every 
act and word of all his characters is a predetermined thing. He 
prefers to draw his hero as pitting his own powers against a 
mysterious and greater force. Even Lucan, who is familiar with 
the Stoic position in this matter,?” comes to a more popular con- 
cept when he speaks of the “‘die of fate.’’* 

Another Stoic tenet at which we might glance for a moment is 
the repeated assertion that virtue is its own reward.?® Two of the 
later poets, Silius Italicus and Claudian, accept this view of life and 
state it dogmatically: [psa quidem virtus sibimet pulcherrima 
merces,*® and again: [psa quidem virtus pretium sibi.*' Servius 

% Gnomolog. Vatic. Epicur., 40 (ed. von der Muehl). % JI., xvi, 431-442. 

27 Cf. B.C., 1, 7-11; v1, 611 f.; vit, 568-571. 28 Alea fati, B.C., vt, 7, 603. 

29 Seneca, Ep. Mor., 81, 19: Virtutum omnium pretium in ipsis est; V.B., rx, 4: 
Interrogas quid petam ex virtute? Ipsam; Ben., tv, 1, 3: Rerum honestarum pretium in 
ipsis est; Clem., 1, 1, 1: Quamvis enim recte factorum verus fructus sit fecisse, nec ullum 
virtutum pretium dignum illis extra ipsas sit . . . ; Servius on Aen., 1, 604: Secundum 
Stoicos, qui dicunt ipsam virtutem esse pro praemio, etiamsi nulla sint praemia. Cf. 


Cic., Phil. 1, 114: . . . satis in ipsa conscientia pulcherrimi facti fructus erat. . . . 
8 Silius Italicus, Pun., x11, 663. 3! Claudian, Manl. Theod., 1. 
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claims that Vergil’s phrase mens sibi conscia recti® is an echo of 
the Stoics, although I suspect that if he had borne in mind more 
clearly the whole sentence in Vergil he might have taken just the 
opposite view. However that may be, Ovid, in the bitterness of 
exile over in eastern Rumania, is convinced that this principle 
simply does not hold in real life. ““Among thousands and thou- 
sands you cannot readily discover a single man who looks on 
virtue as its own reward. If rewards for right conduct be wanting, 
honesty in and of itself does not stir a person; he has only regret 
over being an honest man for nothing.’”’** Even during his palmy 
days in Rome, Ovid was no idealist; and it is not surprising to find 
him a bit cynical after his great calamity. 

From these matters of physical philosophy and ethics let us 
pass to a topic in anthropology and sociology that comes up again 
and again among ancient poets both Greek and Roman—what 
primitive man was like and under what social environment he 
lived. 

In the very earliest times we find a Greek poet who was inclined 
now and then to exalt the men of earlier days. Old Nestor tells the 
assembled Greek captains™ that as a young man he had associated 
on terms of equality with better men than those of the present 
generation. And the strong men of that generation, Diomede,® 
Ajax,® Aeneas,” Hector,** were mightier men of their hands than 
those of the poet’s own day. “‘Hector seized a big stone,”’ we read, 
“which two of the best men of the present time, as men go now-a- 
days, could hardly lever off the ground onto a wagon; he bran- 
dished it by himself with ease.’’ But of course Homer was inter- 
ested chiefly not in depreciating his own contemporaries but 
rather in exalting the heroes of the stirring times then gone, as is 
clear when he represents Achilles*® as able to open and close a 
heavy door which required the efforts of three normal men of his 
own day. 

® Aen., 1, 603-605: Di tibi, si qua pios respectant numina, si quid / usquam iustitia 
est et mens sibi conscia recti, / praemia digna ferant. A somewhat clearer instance 
would be the expression in rx, 253 f., where Aletes, in speaking of possible rewards for 
Nisus and Euryalus, says: pulcherrima primum di moresque dabunt vestri 

% Pont. u,3,11-15: Nec facile invenias multis in milibus unum 

virtutem pretium qui putet esse sui. 
Ipse decor, recte facti se praemia desint, 
non movet, et gratis paenitet esse probum. 


* Ji., t, 260-272. % Jt., v, 302-304. * JI., xur, 378-385. 
7? Tl., xx, 285-287. 8 71. xm, 445-449. 39 JT, xxiv, 453-456 
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Whether it was under the influence of these scattered remarks 
in the Homeric epic, or because of his own bitter experiences, or a 
combination of both, Hesiod gives a fairly detailed account of 
almost steady deterioration in the development of mankind 
through what has all the ear-marks of experimental creation by 
the powers of Heaven :*° 

First, in the days of Cronus, came a golden race, who lived like gods, without 
toil, worry, sorrow, or wrong-doing; for whom the earth produced a livelihood 
spontaneously. For some unexplained reason the heavenly powers removed 
this race and changed them into beneficent spirits on the earth. 

Next, there was created an inferior race, of silver, who took a century to be- 
come adults, then lived but a short span in folly and resultant troubles, ir- 
religious and guilty of wrong-doing one toward another. Zeus put them away 
in anger, and made them an inferior sort of spirits under the earth. 

Then Zeus created a different race, of bronze, with bronze tools and 
weapons, a terrible and mighty generation, who required no food, and whose 
chief interest was warfare. They perished at one another’s hands and so went 
to the realm of the dead. 

Zeus tried again, and produced the great race of men with divine blood in 
their veins, those who fought at Troy and Thebes. These present a relief in 
the sombre account of human degeneration; they were more just than their 
immediate predecessors, but still they went down in battle, and now live far 
away in the islands of the blessed, in honor and freedom from anxiety. 

Last comes the wicked age of iron, Hesiod’s own time, to which he regrets 
that he belongs. Labor and sorrow, unreliability, disrespect for the honorable, 
and destruction are their lot. But Zeus will punish them; ‘‘Reverence’”’ and 
“Righteous Indignation”’ shall wrap themselves up in their white mantles and 
depart for heaven, leaving men to ills irremediable. 


The only serious Greek writers, so far as I am aware, who ac- 
ceded to this view of retrogression in the human race were, first, 
the philosopher Empedocles, who has a few lines that seem to 
refer to the fabulous golden age,*' and is quoted® as asserting that 
the moderns are but as babes compared to the men living at the 
dawn of history; and, second, Aratus, who is reputed to have gone 
out of his own proper field to put into verse part, at least, of the 
astronomical system of Eudoxus, and in speaking of the constella- 
tion Virgo,* has her in her aspect of ‘‘Justice’”’ live among men in 

© W.D., 109-201. “| KapBapyol, 425-436 (ed. Mullach). 

# Plutarch, Mor. 910p: .. . rods 5& viv dvOpdmrous Tois rpwros cvuBaddropévous Bpepay 
éwéxery Takw. 

*§ Phaen., 96-131. In his comparison of Lycurgus and Numa, Plutarch states that 
some people regard the freedom of the Saturnalia as reminiscent of the equality that 


marked the age of Cronus, as underds d0b\0v wnde Seordrov, ravTwr 5 cvyyeayr Kal 
ivoripwvr vourfopérwv. 
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the golden age, then do battle against the vices of the next two 
periods, and finally, in despair, like Hesiod’s Aléds and Néueots, 
abandon this earth for a resting place in heaven. 

But in general the prevailing idea among thoughtful Greeks and 
Romans is that which is adumbrated in one of the Homeric 
Hymns,“ where the smith god and Athena, the goddess of handi- 
crafts, are eulogized as being responsible for teaching grand accom- 
plishments to humans, who in earlier times had lived, like wild 
animals, in mountain caves, a “dumb and ignominious herd,”’ as 
Horace describes them.*® This is modified by Xenophanes* to the 
notion that men were not given a complete revelation at once, but 
have kept seeking and discovering improvements as time has 
gone on. Perhaps the most striking presentation of this theme 
among the Greeks is that of Aeschylus,“ who, for dramatic pur- 
poses, reverts to the idea of a beneficent giver, Prometheus. 
Similar credit is given to Palamedes** or an unnamed deity*® by 
Sophocles and Euripides. But usually the view of Xenophanes is 
the one reflected in a long series of authors—Critias, Moschion, and 
another unidentified author of tragedy,®° the historian Thucyd- 
ides," Hippocrates the physician,” in philosophy Plato,® prob- 
ably Aristotle, Dicaearchus,® and Epictetus,® as well as the 
unknown author of a lesser epic,*” and an anonymous epigramma- 
tist;>* and among the Romans, writers in various fields—Varro,*® 
Cicero in over half a dozen places, Lucretius in his famous fifth 
book,® Horace, Manilius,® Vitruvius,™ Sulpicia,® and Quintil- 
ian.® 

That there is scope for the serious poet in such an idea is clear 
enough from the well-known passages in Aeschylus and Lucretius, 
to go no further; and that the topic could be turned to account 

“ .H., xx (to Hephaestus).  Serm., 1, 3, 100: mutum et turpe pecus. 

“ Frg. 16 (Diehl). * P.V., 442-506. 

48 Sophocles, Nau pl. frg. 399 (Nauck*); Pal. irg. 438; Euripides, Pal. frg. 578; cf. also 
Srg. adesp. 470. # Euripides, Suppl. 201-215. 

8° Critias, Sisyph. 1; Moschion, frg. 6; frg. adesp. 115. 

Sty 1-19. 2 Tlepi "Apxains "Inrpexms 3, 7. 

8 Protag. 320c-322p; Leg. 676a—-682p; Tim. 21e-25p; Critias, passim. 

* Cf. Pol., u, 5, 12; Meteor., 1, 14. 


% As quoted by Varro, R.R., 1, 2, 16; u, 1, 3-5. % Diss., 1, 4, 30. 

5? The Sopavis (cf. Ure, The Origin of Tyranny: Cambridge, Eng. [1922], p.44, n. 4). 
58 Anthol. Palat., rx, 418, 7 f. 89 R_R., mt, 1, 1-7. 

© Verr., 11, 5, 99; Sest. 91; Inv., 1, 2 f.; Tusc., 1, 26 f., 62; v, 5; Cael. 26. 

®t 416-508; 783-1457. ® Carm., 1, 3, 9-16; Serm., 1, 3, 99-112; A_P., 391-399 


1, 66-112. * ry, 1, 1-7. © Vss. 12-17. ® Inst. Orat., 1x, 4, 4. 
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by the humorists is evidenced by a fragment of Athenion,” where 
a cook on the stage, in a passage reminiscent of Charles Lamb, 
argues that piety evolved from the culinary art, which®lelivered 
man from the beast-like, lawless, primitive life of cannibalism and 
so evolved civilization. Someone, who was no fool, began by 
sacrificing an animal and roasting it. This meat proving more 
acceptable than human flesh, others followed suit. Cookery de- 
veloped as an art, embracing the use of salt, honey, vegetables, 
fish, the polypus, sausages, porridge, and so on. Once cannibalism 
gave way, communal and city life developed. Even today, the 
speaker ends, cooks have a prominent part in handling the busi- 
ness of sacrifice and libation. 

But the glamour of a prehistoric golden age, a sort of garden of 
Eden, had a hold on the imagination of the ancient Greek common 
people,** and proved more congenial material than the other for. 
the comic playwrights. Athenaeus®® quotes over half a dozen 
passages from them on the grand life of olden days.’° One” pic- 
tures it as a time when peace reigned, and there was no fear or 
illness; everything was produced spontaneously; every ditch ran 
wine, bannocks fought with loaves of bread in front of people’s 
mouths, begging to be swallowed; fish would roast and serve 
themselves, a stream of broth flowed past the diners’ couches 
trundling along hot meats, etc. Men in those days were fat and 
regular giants. 

In two instances,’? where the future tense is used, the dramatists 
apparently represented a vision of the return of the good old days, 
when, as one of them” expresses it, there will be no need of man- 
servant or maidservant, but one’s gear will act like robots. One 
will merely need to say, ‘Table, place yourself; look here now! 
set yourself; knead (the dough), you little potkin; pour (the 
drink), beaker. Where’s the cup? Go and rinse yourself. Come up, 
bannock. The caldron ought to have turned out the beets. Bestir 

6? Samothraces, 1 (Kock). 

68 Cf. Aristotle, Ath. Pol.[ed. Blass] 16,7: 5d cai rod\Adxcs &[pu]AA[ ei] r0 cs|] Tecourrparov 
rupavvis d éxi Kpov[ou] Bios «ln; Plato, Hipparch. 229s: ... ob [sc. ‘Iwmapxou] xai dxoBavéyros 
Tpla érn érupavvelOnoay ’AOnvaio: bd Tod GbedAHod abrod ‘Irmiov, kai ravtwy dy Tay waaay 
hxovoas bri Tadra udvoy Ta ern Tupavvis éx vero tv "AOhvats, Tov 5’ &\Xov xpdvoy eyytbs Tt wv 
"AInvain Grrep éxi Kpévov BaotXeborros. 69 267£-270a. 

7 wepi rod dpxaiov Biov (Athen. 267E). The fitst of these quotations, from Cratinus, 
begins: ols 5) Baoideds Kpévos Rv 7d wadardv, dre rots dpras hoTpayadfor. 


” Teleclides, Amphictyones, frg. 1 (Kock). Cf. Pherecrates, Mera\vcis, frg. 108 (Kock). 
72 Crates’ Onpia, frg. 14 f. (Kock); Pherecrates’ Mépoa:, frg. 130. 7 Crates. 
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yourself, fish!” “But I’m not yet baked on the other side.’’ ‘‘Well, 
then, turn over and grease yourself and sprinkle yourself with 
salt.” © 

This picture of a wonderful age in the long-dead past not only 
gripped the imagination of the common Greek and provided con- 
genial themes for the Greek comic stage, but it practically monop- 
olized the field among the best Latin poets. Catullus utilizes the 
topic; Vergil handles it more than once;” Tibullus alludes to it 
in five elegies;"* Ovid not only utilizes it in several passages,” but 
in one of them”® goes in his own way through the entire Hesiodic 
narrative, with the significant omission of the Mycenaean age, 
thus showing an uninterrupted decline. Definite echoes are found 
also in an anonymous writer of bucolics in Nero’s period,’® an 
anonymous Consolatio ad Liviam,*®® an Elegia ad Maecenatem,™ in 
the Aeina,® in Statius,® in Silius Italicus,* Juvenal,** and a dozen 
passages in Claudian.® It would be interesting, but too long an 
excursus for our purpose, to look at all the variants on the ancient 
theme, the morals drawn for the benefit of debased contemporaries, 
the appeal to the beloved to live naturally as in the old days, when 
there were no bars on the doors or guards at the house, the pensive 
drawing of the contrast in the fact that there was no warfare in 
those days, whereas now a man is dragged off into military service, 
the rather envious reference® to a time when there was no private 
property, but only kindly communism, the sheer delight in pictur- 
ing an epoch when the world was free from all the toil, troubles, 
and vices of modern life. But I shall be content to draw attention 
briefly to three points. 


™ Lxiv, 22 f., 384408. 

% Ecl., 1v; Georg., 1, 125-154; u, 536-540; Aen., v1, 791-795; vim, 314-336. 

7 1, 3, 35-50; 7, 29-42; 10, 1-24; um, 1, 37-46; 3, 69-74. 

7 Am., ut, 8, 35-56; Met., xv, 96-306 (esp. 96-137, 260-272); Fast., i, 675 f. 

78 Met., 1, 89-150 (esp. 187 f., 240-261, 318-321, 398-415). 

79 Baehrens, Vol. 1m (p. 63 f.), No. m1, 21-38. 

8° Tbid., t (pp. 104-121). No. v, 343. 8 [bid., t (pp. 125-134). No. vir, 23f., 

82 9-15. 8 Theb., 11, 559-563; 1v, 275-284. Cf. Silv., 1, 2, 61-77. 

* Pun., vii, 166 f.; x1, 458; xiv, 33 f. 

% vr, 1-24; xm, 38-59; xiv, 184; xv, 166-168. 

% Ruf., 1, 51 f., 354-387; [11 Cons. Hon., 184, Manl. Theod. 123, 137, 171 f., 190-193; 
Cons. Stil., 1, 335, 446-476; VI Cons. Hon. 150 f.; Rapt. Pros., 1, 285-287; m1, 19-54. 
As is usual in his handling of mythological themes, Claudian is able to impart vigor to 
what Tacitus (Dial., x1) already regarded as an idea “fabulosa nimis et composita.” 

87 Cf. Vergil, Georg., 1, 126 f.; Tibullus, 1, 3, 43 f.; Ovid, Am., 1, 8, 42; Met., 1, 135 f.; 
Germanicus, Araé. 114 f., 118-120; Statius, Theb., rv, 278 f.; Claudian, Ruf., 1, 380 f. 
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First is a fusing of the two diametrically opposed views on the 
state of primitive mankind. Plato** developed the idea, reworked 
later by the Stoics, of cycles in the history of the world, ending 
in wide devastation and destruction of animal life; so to him the 
age of Cronus belonged to a preceding turn of the wheel. Another 
method of producing some kind of harmony is found in Vergil,*® 
Juvenal,*® and Claudian,*' who recognize the greater purity of 
the golden age, but maintain that there was room for develop- 
ment, and that actually the later imposition of toil and poverty 
on man stimulated him to advance the arts. 

Second is the new and hopeful thought introduced by Vergil in 
his ‘‘Messianic Eclogue,” where, possibly inspired by the facetious 
fancy of certain Greek comedians already noticed,” he predicts the 
return of the golden age in his own day; old sin shall be done 
away, and fear removed; the serpent and the poisonous plant shall 
be extirpated.” Here was an inspiring idea that caught the 
imagination and found response not only in ancient poetry but in 
that of the modern hymn,” a lineal descendant of Hesiod through 
Vergil. An unknown writer of Nero’s reign goes a step further than 
Vergil and asserts that the golden age has returned, and Apollo, as 
envisioned by Vergil,® is enthroned.” This same view is found in 
Calpurnius.*’ About a.p. 400 Claudian, although in one poem® 

88 Polit., 270B-274p. *° Georg., 1, 129-146. % xv, 147-158. 

% Manl. Theod., 190-193; v1 Cons. Hon. 150 f.; Rapt. Pros., 11, 19-54. 


% See notes 72-73. 
% Cf. also Vergil, Aen., v1, 791-795, of Augustus, who is to re-establish the golden 
age. 
“ “For lo! the days are hastening on 
By prophet-bards foretold 
When with the ever-circling years 
Comes round the age of gold.” 


Anon. Bucol. 11, 24 f., 38 (ed. Baehrens) : 


Saturni rediere dies Astraeaque virgo 
tutaque in antiquos redierunt saecula mores. . . 
Casta fave, Lucina; tuus iam regnat Apollo! 


As a matter of fact, this idea had been anticipated in prose by the rhetorician M. 
Porcius Latro (reported to have died in 4 B.c.), who is quoted by Seneca the Elder 
(Contr. 1, 7, 7) as saying in one of his show-pieces: O nos nimium felici et aures, quod 
aiunt, saeculo natos! 
% Ecl., 1v, 10: Casta fave, Lucina; tuus iam regnat Apollo. 
% Anon. Bucol., 11, 38: Casta fave, Lucina, tuus iam regnat Apollo. 
%7 Ecl.,1,42-45: Aurea secura cum pace renascitur aetas 
et redit ad terras tandem squalore situque 
alma Themis posito, iuvenemque beata sequuntur 
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representing Pluto as comforting Proserpina by the statement that 
the golden race was now down with him, claims elsewhere®® that 
Honorius is bringing the golden age back to the earth. 

Then there is the cynical reaction to these rosy dreams in the 
generation after Vergil, by the ‘realist’? Ovid, who writes: 
“We really have the age of gold in our day: gold has reached the 
pinnacle of distinction; it is gold that wins love; you yourself, 
O Homer, might come with the Muses in your retinue, but if you 
bring nothing in your hand, Homer, out you go.” 

Finally, let us glance at a mere summary of the way in which 
philosophical inquiry affected the poet’s notion of deity, and in 
particular its relation to his ideas on immortality. 

In the beginning one is struck by the intimate part taken by 
the gods in the Homeric epic; they and humans are mingled in- 
extricably, as warp and woof of the fabric; and, as was pointed out 
long ago,’ the men are very godlike and the gods are very 
human. With the age of philosophic awakening the old naiveté 
was disturbed; thunderbolts and other celestial phenomena were 
no longer accepted by all as personal doings of anthropomorphic 
gods,’ and reactions took several different forms. There is the 
frank dismay of Pindar at the tradition of a gluttonous deity.” 
There is the profound and sympathetic reworking of the old tales 
by Aeschylus toward a more idealistic conception. There is the 
reluctant and painful decision of Plato to bar Homer from his 
ideal commonwealth. There is the open disbelief of Diagoras. 
There is the half-rejection by Euripides, afraid’ to go the whole 
length of throwing over the old tales and compose tragedy on 





saecula maternis causam qui vicit Iulis. 

Cf. 63-65; rv, 6 f. %8 Rapt. Pros., u, 285-287. 

% Ruf., 1, 51 f., 354-387 (Cf. ITI Cons. Hon. 184; Manl. Theod. 137, 171 £.). 

100 4.A., 1, 277-280: Aurea sunt vere nunc saecula: plurimus auro 

venit honos; auro conciliatur amor; 
ipse li¢et venias Musis comitatus, Homere, 
si nihil attuleris, ibis, Homere, foras. 

10 Longinus, epi “Tyous 1x, 7: “Ounpos yap yo doxet ... tois wey éxi ray "Duaxdy 
axOpwrous cov tri rH Suvauer Geods reronxévar, Tois eos 5¢ avOparrovs. 

1 Cf. Aristophanes, Nub., 366-407. 103 O]., 1, 28-30, 53 (ed. Christ). 

1 Especially well represented in the story of Prometheus and Zeus. Cf. the author’s 
“The Character of Zeus in Aeschylus’ Prometheus Bound,” Classical Quarterly, x1x 
(1925), 61-67. 

16 Cf. Plutarch, Mor. 880£: xai Evpiridns 5’ 5 rpaywiorows aroxadivacba piv obk 
WIeAnce, Sedoixars rov “Apeov Tayor. 
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some other theme,’ pleasing the advanced thinkers by slurs here 
and there, discrediting the old tales while still using them,!” 
and on the other hand satisfying the orthodox, at a time when the 


106 Cf. Agathon’s ’Av@edbs, on a fictitious plot, Aristotle, A.P. 9. 
107 The way in which Euripides ran with the hare and hunted with the hounds is 
forcibly illustrated in the Hercules Furens, especially the passages here summarized: 


20f. 


211 f. 
339-347 


353 f. 
655-672 


696-700 
757-759 


772 {. 


798-814 


830-832 


835-858 


1086 f. 
1127 
1135 
1243 


1253 
1263-1280 


1303-1312 


1341-1346 


1392 f. 


(Amphitryon): Hercules’ labors may be due to the goad of Hera; they 
may be the result of destiny. 

(Amph. to Lycus): You should have suffered this, if Zeus were just. 
(Amph. to Zeus): It was a vain partnership; you were less a friend than 
you seemed; I, a mortal, am your superior in moral character. You 
could violate a husband’s rights but are no good at saving your friends. 
You are a witless god if unjust. 

(Cho.): Hercules is son of Zeus, or Amphitryon. 

(Cho.): The gods should have marked the righteous from the unright- 
eous, by giving the former a double span of life. 

(Cho.): It is Zeus’s son! He has benefitted mankind. 

(Cho., after the slaying of Lycus): Who has been foolish enough to say 
that the gods are powerless? 

(Cho., ibid.): The gods do reck of injustice and impiety! 

(Cho., just before the appearance of Iris and Lyssa and the murder of 
the children): We do believe in the double bed of the two consorts; now 
we shall see whether the gods still care for justice! 

(Iris) : Hera intends to stain Hercules with the blood of his own children, 
and I am with her. 

(Iris): On, Lyssa, let the wind into your sail; let him send his children to 
the world below and so learn the meaning of Hera’s anger; else the gods 
are nowhere and humans will be exalted if he be not punished. (Lyssa) : 
But Hercules did good service to men, and raised the honors of the gods 
that were sinking at the hands of the impious. (Iris): Don’t lecture me 
and Hera; she did not send you here to show discretion. (Lyssa): I pro- 
test that this goes against the grain. 

(Cho., after the slaying): Zeus, why did you so hate your own son? 
(Amph.): Zeus, see you all this from your place beside Hera? 

(Amph. to Herc.): You did this, you and your arrows and the responsible 
god. 

(Herc.): The divine is stubborn, and I am stubborn thereto. 

(Herc.): Humans avail me not; Hera is in the ascendant. 

(Herc.): Zeus, whoever he be, begat me a foe to Hera. But I regard you, 
Amphitryon, and not Zeus, as my father. Zeus’s mate tried to kill me 
when I was a babe; and after I grew up, what dangers and toils have I 
not undergone? This slaughter of my children is but the coping stone. 
(Herc.): Let Hera dance with joy; she has had her will. Who would offer 
prayer to such a goddess? (Theseus): Yes, this is all the doing of the wife 
of Zeus. 

(Herc.): I do not believe that the gods indulge in illicit unions, or bind 
one another, or are masters one of another. God, if he be truly god, needs 
nothing. These are but the sorry tales of poets. 

(Herc.): We are all undone through one fell stroke of Hera. 
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ordinary Athenians were especially prone to mysticism,’ by 
displaying epiphany after epiphany.’ There is the insistence by 
Pythagoras™”® and the Stoics™ on the existence of a divine power 
pervading the whole universe, even man’s soul, and the equally 
strenuous insistence of the Epicureans™ that, although the gods 
exist, they live apart from our world and have nothing to do with 
our lives. There is the superficial, insouciant, irresponsible atti- 
tude of Propertius,"* who will cure him of his love by a trip to 
Athens and the study of philosophy; what sect he follows is all 
one to him; it may be Plato’s, it may be Epicurus’-—as who should 
say, I will forget my love affair by entering politics, it may be as a 
staunch Tory, it may be as a Communist, but at any rate it will 
be something. 

With this shaking up of the old beliefs came a fairly widespread 
attempt at rationalization of the old tales. There were numerous 
people resembling the modern “debunkers,” who seem at times to 
approach their task with an already developed skepticism, and 
by a combination of prejudice, guessing, and insufficient evidence 
reach a satisfactory and foregone conclusion. 

The Messenian Euhemerus™ published the view that the deities 
had really been human beings of unusual abilities, and only later 
were regarded as superhuman. Ar ancient commentator on 


108 As in the years after 1914 palmists and clairvoyants flourished as never before, so 
in the troublous times surrounding the Peloponnesian war the Athenian masses gave 
ready ear to a flood of oracles. Cf. Thucydides, 11, 8, 2 f.; 21, 3; 54; v, 26, 3 f.; Aristo- 
phanes, Eq. 61, 109 f., 960-972, 997-1095; Av., 959-991. 

19 Out of seventeen extant tragedies (excluding the Rhesus), twelve plays (Alc., 
Andr., Bacch., El., Hel., H.F., Hipp. Ion, I.T., Or., Suppl., Troad.) offer these divine 
appearances. In the Hipp. and the Jon there are two each; in the Troad. the epiphany is 
a double one (not to mention Thanatos in the A/c. and Lyssa in the H.F.). In three of 
the other five plays there are miracles: the ghost in the Hec., the translation of Iphigenia 
in the J.A., and the arrival of the Sun’s chariot in the Med. Only the Heraclidae and the 
Phoenissae are free from the supernatural. 

n@ Cicero, N.D., 1, 27: Pythagoras, qui censuit animum esse per naturam rerum 
omnem intentum et commeantem, ex quo nostri animi carperentur. . . . 

tt Cf. Chrysippus in von Arnim, Stoicor. Vet. Fragm., esp. 633, 634, 1022, 1029, 1036, 
1037, 1039, 1042, 1045; Seneca, Ep. Mor. 92, 30: totum hoc quo continemur et unum est 
et deus; id., V.Q., 1, 45; Ben., tv, 7, 1; vm, 7, 3. (Cf. Lucan, B.C., rx, 580: Iuppiter est 
quodcumque vides, quocumque moveris.) 

m2 Cf. Epicurus, Herod. 76 f.; Pythocl. 113; Menoec. 123; Rat. Sent. 1; Lucretius, 1, 
4449; m1, 646-651. 

M3 pr, 21, 25 f.: Illic vel studiis animum emendare Platonis 

incipiam aut hortis, docte Epicure, tuis. 


14 Cf. Grote, Greece, I, xvi, and citations there. 15 Schol. J/., 1, 399. 
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Homer" asserts that the story of how Poseidon, Hera, and 
Athena wished to bind Zeus, but Thetis got the hundred-armed 
Briareus to release him is to be interpreted as an allegory on the 
seasons: Zeus represents unmitigated heat, Poseidon water, 
Athena earth, Hera air, Briareus the sun, and Thetis nature. 
When water, earth, and air combine to subdue unmitigated heat, 
nature calls the sun to come back and restore it. Servius'”® avers 
that the Chimaera, “a lion in front, a snake in the rear, a she-goat 
in the middle,’’”’ in reality was a volcanic mountain in Cilicia 
infested with lions near the peak and snakes at the base, but offer- 
ing good pasturage half-way up that fed a great many goats; 
Bellerophon made the place habitable, and thus “slew the Chi- 
maera.”’ A poet of Hadrian’s time™* claimed that the Gorgons, 
whose look turned one to stone, were merely young ladies of such 
unusual beauty that young men, when they looked at them, stood 
rooted to the ground in a daze. Lucan"® describes a tornado in the 
African desert which raises a sand-storm, sweeps off the surface of 
the desert, and whisks away the troops’ helmets, shields, and 
javelins. Herein, he says, lies the explanation of the old story 
about the dropping of the ancilia from heaven in the days of 
Numa. Phaedrus”® regards the old tales of Sisyphus, Tantalus, 
the Danaides, and Tityos as imaginative sermons on ethics, deal- 
ing respectively with the unhappiness of men’s life, the discomfort 
of avarice, the fleeting and unsatisfactory nature of high living, 
the worry attending the plutocrat. 

These few samples of the varying interpretations offered by the 
“debunkers’’ not only show the highly conjectural basis of their 
work but are illuminating as to the extent of the dissatisfaction 
felt in regard to the old myths. The general weakening of belief 
is reflected in Vergil’s handling of the gods. Although at times he 
appears to accept the Stoic pantheism,™ he generally reproduces 
the anthropomorphic deities of Homer, and brings them in as 

16 On Aen., v1, 288. Strabo (xiv, 3, 5), after noting two mountains in Lycia called 
*Avrixpayos and Kpayos, says that the story of the Chimaera was localized here, and that 
not far off is a ravine named Xiya:pa running up from the coast. Quintus Smyrnaeus 
(vim1, 107) speaks of Chimaera’s crag (xpnuvdv re Xiuaipns). 

"7 Homer, J/., v1, 181. 

118 Septimius Serenus in Serv. on Aen., v1, 289: Serenus tamen dicit poeta Gorgones 
puellas fuisse unius [unicae, Baehrens] pulchritudinis, quas cum vidissent adulescentes 
stupore torpebant, unde fingitur quod si quis eos vidisset vertebatur in lapidem. 


19 B.C., rx, 458-480. 120 4 pp., V. 
121 Georg., 1V, 219-227; Aen., v1, 724-734. 
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actors in his plot. But they never seem thoroughly convincing, and 
I think that Vergil is most himself when in speaking of Triton’s 
drowning of Misenus, he adds (what would be impossible to 
Homer) the precautionary si credere dignum est. 

This topic is much too large for extended treatment here; but 
I should like to present briefly one small phase of it, the repercus- 
sions on the Romans’ belief in immortality. 

There was a marked, and not isolated, tendency on the part of 
cultivated Romans first of all to disown the awesome pictures 
drawn by Homer in the Odyssey and by many later authors of the 
gruesome and harrowing punishments meted out in the lower 
world. The Epicureans shelved all that by their theory of the 
physical constitution of the human soul; being composed of mole- 
cules, it is merely disintegrated at death, and so there is an end of 
the individual. Lucretius is the: great Roman exponent of this 
view. Catullus’™ obviously is of the same conviction and rejects 
the notion of a future life of any kind. Juvenal™ tells us that in his 
day even youngsters, except perhaps tiny tots, have no belief in 
spirits of the dead, the subterranean realm, the boatman’s punt- 
pole, the black frogs of the Stygian flood, the ferrying of all 
those thousands in one dinghy. But others in the classical period 
had come to an equal distrust in the stories of post-mortem pun- 
ishments without discarding their belief in the hereafter. As early 

12 Aen., v1, 173. So Georg., 111, 391. Cf. also the parenthetic mirabile dictu or the like 
in Georg., 111, 275. Aen., 1, 439; 11, 174, 680; virr, 252; rx, 120. 

By, 4-6: soles occidere et redire possunt; 


nobis cum semel occidit brevis lux, 
nox est perpetua una dormienda. 


Cf. also Catullus, c1, 10: in perpetuum, frater, ave atque vale. 
14 tr, 149-152: Esse aliquos manes et subterranea regna 


et contum et Stygio ranas in gurgite nigras 
atque una transire vadum tot milia cumba 
nec pueri credunt, nisi qui nondum aere lavantur. 


Plutarch, writing in about the same period as Juvenal, and familiar to some extent with 
Roman life and thought, may have had Romans as well as Greeks in mind when he di- 
vides people into three classes (Mor. 1101c f., 1104a-c, 1105a f.): first, a minority com- 
prisit.g evil-doers, for whom the fear of punishment in Hades is a salutary check on 
crime; second, the great majority of common men, who are not vicious and have no 
apprehension about the future, for most of whom the stories of Cerberus, etc., are 
simply mothers’ and nurses’ tales; and third, a second minority of serious-minded, up- 
right, and religious men, who look upon the deity as the father of all good and upon the 
future life as one of beauty and godliness, a compensation for this present life’s hard- 
ships and disappointments and a reward for merit, as well as an opportunity for the 
punishment of outstanding sinners. 
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as 66 B.c. Cicero, in a murder trial, has no hesitation in saying™ 
that the stories of punishment are just silly and not believed in by 
anyone; and in his Tusculans'™ looks upon them as so far out of 
date as not to be worth troubling to refute. Seneca’ also pooh- 
poohs all the pother and fuss made by the Epicureans over the 
question.’** Now, while Cicero cannot grant the stories of punish- 
ments, he argues eloquently in the sixth book of the De Republica, 
the first book of the Tusculans, and the latter part of the De Senec- 
tute for a life hereafter; and yet sometimes I think that it is as 
much an effort to convince himself as to convince his readers, 
and that he is somewhat in the same case as one of the interlocu- 
tors in the Tusculans, who, when urged to read attentively Plato’s 
Phaedo, replies:”® “I have done so, frequently; but somehow or 
- other, I agree so long as I am reading; once I lay the book down, 
however, and begin to turn the question of the soul’s immortality 
over in my own mind, all that agreement slips away.” 

Is it fanciful to connect this apparent weakening of a faith in 
personal continuance of the individual in the next world with the 
persistent claims of the Roman poets for a literary immortality? 
There had been little of this self-conscious attitude among Greek 
authors. When Thucydides calls his book ‘an eternal posses- 
sion,’”*° he is thoroughly objective; it is not a prediction that the 
author will be remembered but rather that his work will be of 
value to students of historical science. It is true that Homer sug- 
gests that poetry lives on, when he makes Helen complain™ of 
the cruel doom visited upon her and Paris, so that they shall be- 
come the theme of song even for people of future generations. But 


1% Clu. 171. This is particularly cogent evidence as to the ordinary Roman’s view, be- 
cause, as a practical lawyer, Cicero would not risk his client’s fate by a statement that 
would offend the majority of the jury. - 

1% 1, 10 f., 48. Cf. also Cicero, N.D., 1, 5; Sallust, Cat. 51, 20; 52, 13. 

27 Ep. Mor. 24, 18: Non sum tam ineptus ut Epicuream cantilenam hoc loco perse- 
quar et dicam vanos esse inferorum metus nec Ixiona rota volvi nec saxum umeris 
Sisyphi trudi in adversum nec ullius viscera et renasci posse cotidie et carpi; nemo tam 
puer est ut Cerberum timeat et tenebras et larvalem habitum nudis ossibus cohaeren- 
tium. 

128 Possibly it was a recognition of this general disbelief in the lower-world punish- 
ments that induced Vergil to soften his account of them in Aen., v1, by having Aeneas 
not actually view them but hear of them from the Sibyl. 

129 Tusc., 1, 24. Cf. Arch. 30 to end. wy, 22, 4f. 

131 J]., vi, 357f.: olow éri Zeds Ofjxe xaxdv pdpor as kal dricow tocopeoow arOpmrowwt 
weap” doldipuor. 

Cf. Od., v1, 579 f. (Alcinous on the troubles at Troy): 
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the poet does not obtrude himself. Theognis™ assures his friend 
Cyrnus that he has given him wings of song, so that he shall fly 
over all the earth and the sea and be present at feasts and in courts 
on everyone’s lips, and even after death shall not lose his renown 
so long as sun and earth endure. But this posthumous fame is for 
the subject,’ not the author. Sappho perhaps comes closer, in a 
negative way, and by mere implication, when she says of a con- 
temporary that she will never be remembered because she has no 
part in the roses of Pieria. Possibly one is justified in inferring that 
Sappho is thinking that she herself will be so remembered. Pindar 
realizes vividly the endurance of poetry,“ and even suggests that 
it is immortal; but, again, one notes that the poet is conferring, 
not winning, immortality, and doing even this in a rather im- 


personal way.” In later times Epicurus writes to his friend ° 


Idomeneus:’ “If you are attracted by renown, my letters will 
make you better known than will all these things which you 
cherish and for which you are cherished.”” Even here the author 
does not specifically include himself. 





tov 5é Oeoi wey rediay, érex\woavto 4’5\pov 
avOparas, iva fot Kai éccopevaow aodn. 

132 237-252: (coi wey ya rrép’ fZiwxa etc.). 

33 Frg. 58 (Diehl). : 

14 Cf. Pyth., [ed. Christ], m1, 114f.: a 5’ dpera xXewais docdais xpovia reA He, “glorious 
song gives high character longevity”; Nem., tv, 6: jjua 8’ épyparwr xport wrepov Biorebet, 
“speech is longer-lived than actions”; Isthm., 1v, 26-28: xai yap jpdwy ayafoi ro\euorai 
Aéyow éxépdavary, kNéovrar 5° & Te Goppiyyeoow & abdGv Te raudwvors duoKxXals uvpioy xpdvor, 
“Among the great men of old the gallant warriors drew profit from [the bard’s] tale; 
they win renown on the lyre and on the notes that run the gamut of the pipe, through 
thousands of years of time.” 

35 Tsthm., 111,40-42: rotro yap a9avarov guvaev Epwe / ef tis eb feixn Ti Kai ‘wayKapTov 
éxi xO6va xai da wovrov BéBaxe / épyyaruw axtis caddy GoBeoros aici, “What is well- 
uttered spreads (afar), vocal and immortal; the ray from gallant actions goes over fruit- 
ful earth and sea, ever unquenchable”; Frg. 121 3: pnb cba, Ovarxa 5é ovyabyy 
xaddv épyor: If spoken, it has vigour; but the gallant deed of which nothing is said 
dies.” 

136 Cf. Nem., xt, 13-18: o 5é tis SASov Exww wopda wapapeioerat Gddous / & 1’ GMowow 
aporebww érédactary Biar, / Ovara peuracbw reporéd\\uw pwédn / Kai treXevTay araytuer yar 
éxigecoduevos, “If one possessing wealth surpass his fellows in comeliness and have 
demonstrated his physical strength by eminence in the sports, let him remember that 
he garbs mortal limbs and that as an end of all things he will don a garment of earth.” 
At this point a more self-conscious poet might have been tempted to add, “But I will 
give him the immortality of song”; Pindar goes on in a more general strain: & déyoes 3” 
dorav &yabotci uv alveiobar xpedv / xai pedi ydobrac: bacdaerta pedifeuer dordais, “But 
he should be eulogized in the good words of his fellow-citizens, embellished in strains of 
song that are honey-resonant in the singing.” 

87 As translated by Seneca, Ep. Mor. 21, 3. 
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Among the Roman poets, on the other hand, we find the per- 
sonal, egoistic note, the hope or the confidence that their poetry 
or they themselves in their poetry will live on, more than a score 
of times from Ennius to Claudian, from the early third century 
B.C. to the close of the fourth century A.D. It is something less gen- 
eral than the lines of Horace: 

Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona 
multi, sed omnes inlacrimabiles 
urgentur ignotique longa 
nocte, carent quia vate sacro;'** 


or the statement of Quintilian”® about the posthumous fame that 
attends the literary man, or the aphorism of Ovid"™® that literature 
stands the years, or Claudian’s recommendation of a young con- 
temporary’s books that were born to last through the centuries, 
or even the claims of the anonymous poet in the Anthologia La- 
tina™ that while the great monuments along the Appian Way, the 
pyramids, and the mauseoleum built for Cleopatra’s husband will 
be shaken and laid low by time, poetry is liberated from doom and 
repulses death; Homer will always live in his poetry. It is rather 
like the expressed hope of the architect Vitruvius that his publica- 
tions will make him known to posterity,” or again,™ his assertion 
that, although the lives and ways of life of literary men are not 
signalized by the honors bestowed on great athletes, yet their 
minds, set on lofty things, mount to heaven and will ensure a 
remembrance in later times not only of their ideas but even of 
their appearance. So all people of any literary sensibility, he con- 
tinues, will always keep in their hearts a sort of hallowed likeness 
of the poet Ennius; Accius will seem to be present not only in his 
poetry but in his person; Lucretius will appear to argue with us 
téte-d-téte on the physical universe; so one will discuss the art of 
public speaking with Cicero, the Latin tongue with Varro.” 


1388 Carm., Iv, 9, 25-28. Cf. Cicero, Arch. 24, 29 f.; Tibullus, 1, iv, 61-66. 

139 Inst. Orat., x1, 11,7:...famam...eam quae post fata praestari magis solet. . . . 

140 Pont., 1v, 8, 51: scripta ferunt annos. Cf. Tibullus, 1, 4, 65 f.: quem referent Musae 
vivet dum robora tellus, / dum caelum stellas, dum vehet amnis aquas. Cf. Cicero, 
Arch. 20. 

Ml Manl. Theod. 115: nascentes ibant in saecula libri. 12 417. Cf. also 418. 

43 v1, praef.5: ... his voluminibus editis, ut spero, etiam posteris ero notus. 

M4 1x, praef. 16 f. 

45 Cf. Seneca, Ep. Mor. 21, 5: he will give his friend Lucilius the same posthumous 
glory that Epicurus promised to Idomeneus; Polybius, 11, 6: Polybius’ wonderful literary 
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Sometimes it is a general hope or confidence that one’s poetry 
will continue to live in succeeding ages. Thus Catullus voices the 
modest prayer™ that the Muse will permit his little volume to last 
on through the years for more than one age. Horace is sure that 
his will do so. Statius* also hopes for repute even when he is 
in the tomb. 

Again, the poet sometimes focuses his wish or his expectation 
on some particular person or event which his commemoration will 
render immortal. Cicero, the prince of Latin prose authors, who 
made excursions also into the realm of verse and had a naive con- 
fidence in his worth as a poet,'*® begins his De Legibus with this 
bit of conversation imagined as taking place between Quintus and 
Atticus down at the old home in Arpinum: 

Att. Yes, there is the grove; I recognize the oak tree of the Arpinates that 
I have read about so often in the poem Marius. If that oak still 
stands, this is surely it; it’s ofd enough. 

Quint. It will stand ali right, my dear Atticus, and always will; for it was 
planted by literary ability. No stock can be planted by a farmer that 
will last as long as what is planted by a poet’s verse. . . . So long as 
Latin literature speaks, there will never be wanting on this spot an 
oak called Marius’ oak. . . . 


So Vergil®® promises that if his poems have any power, the 
names of Nisus and Euryalus will never pass away so long as 
Aeneas’ home abides on the immovable Capitoline rock and the 
Roman sire holds sway. Horace! assures the Bandusian spring 
of its immortality; Gratius“ predicts the enduring fame of a dog 
breeder and trainer; Ovid'* prophesies that Corinna’s name and 





productions ensure his freedom from mortality, so long as the vigor of Latin and the 
charm of Greek endure. Martial, in a prefatory epigram prefixed to Book rx, speaks of 
L. Stertinius Avitus as a famous bard “cui refert serus praemia digna cinis.” 

M6, 8-10. “7 Carm., 11, 30; 1v, 9, 1-4. M8 Silv., v, 3, 211-214. 

49 A reading of the fragments of the De Consulatu Suo will dispel any erroneous no- 
tion that one might have on Cicero’s poetical inspiration. It is noteworthy, further, 
that, save for the translation of Aratus’ Phaenomena, over 90 per cent of Cicero’s verses 
are extant today for the sole reason that Cicero quotes them in his other works. Ancient 
critics, except for Plutarch (Cic., 1, near end), who admits (Dem., 11) that he studied 
Latin only in his old age, when it was hard for him, are unanimous in their adverse 
criticism. Cf. Seneca Rhetor, Controv., m1, praef. 8 (quoting Cassius Severus); Martial, 
11, 89, 1-4; Quintilian, Inst. Orat., 1x, 4,41; Juvenal, x, 122-124; Tacitus, Dial. 21. And 
even Plutarch admits (Cic., loc. cit.) that while Cicero’s fame in oratory still remained 
high in the first century a.p., his poetry was in utter disrepute. 

6° Aen., IX, 446-448. 16t Carm., m1, 13, 15-18. 153 Cyneg., 251 f. 

83 Am., 1, 3, 25 f. 
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his will be linked forever; again, that when the poet dies, as in 
the case of Homer, it is only his poetry that escapes the flames 
of the funeral pyre, and therefore Delia and Nemesis, the two 
lady-loves of Tibullus, are assured of a long-enduring name; 
again, of an enemy, that he will be notorious not only in his own 
generation but forever; or™ that his friends will be praised and 
their fame abide in later times because of his verses. Lucan’ 
says that if his poetry avails, when people are reading in alternate 
fear and hope about wars, they will read of Pompey and be kindly 
disposed toward him. Silius Italicus®* says that people in later 
times will pray to have brothers like those whom he depicts, if 
only his poems can survive. Statius’® writes: “Let the flames 
absorb the heir’s inheritance and the ashes be packed on the lofty 
pyre, to waft up clouds of devoted incense to the clear sky; I shall 
bring gifts that will not burn, and your pain, under my pointing 
hand, shall endure for the years to come.” 

But frequently the Roman poets go beyond promising long life 
to.their works or to persons or things which they have made fa- 
mous, and visualize a sort of vicarious personal immortality, as the 
anonymous writer on Maecenas promised for Homer. In fact, 
Ennius*! proudly claims to have achieved this: ‘‘Let no one give me 
the adornment of tears or conduct my funeral with weeping. Why? 
Because I fly, living, over the lips of men.” “I shall not perish 
entire,’’ writes Horace; ‘‘a great portion of me shall escape the 
goddess of burial.” Ovid is particularly insistent on this. “When 
the last flame has eaten into me,” he says in one place,’® “T shall 
live on, and the greater part of me will survive.” In another,™ 

I have now completed a work that neither Jove’s wrath nor fire nor sword 
nor hungry eld shall ever be able to annihilate. Let that day which has juris- 
diction only over this body of mine come when it will and bring to an end the 


span of my uncertain life; yet with my better part I shall fly through the 
years unending above the stars, and my name can never be erased. Wherever 


4 Thid., m1, 9, 27-32. 15 Trist., tv, 9, 25 f. 156 Pont., 111, 2, 29-36. 
7 B.C., vu, 207-213. 68 Pun., tv, 397-400. 69 Silv., 1, 3, 35-39. 
160 Fleg. in Maec. 37 {.: marmora Maeonii vincent monumenta libelli; 
vivitur ingenio, cetera mortis erunt. 
16l Epitaph in Cicero, Tusc., 1, 34, 117; De Sen. 73: 
nemo me dacrumis decoret nec funera fletu 
faxit. Cur? Volito vivos per ora virum. 
18 Carm., 111, 30, 6 f. Cf. ibid., 11, 20. 
163 Am., 1, 15, 41 f. Note ibid., 7.32, of famous precedents. 
14 Met., xv, 871-879. 
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the Roman power conquers the earth and spreads, I shall be read by the na- 
tion’s lips, and if bards’ prophecies have any truth in them, I shall live by my 
repute throughout the ages. 


This sort of claim becomes especially frequent after Ovid has gone 
into exile, where he reverts to the theme half a dozen times. 
Lucan,’ Stoic-trained though he appears to have been, goes so 
far as to assert that the hallowed labors of poets rob fate and grant 
mortals immortality. So, in apostrophe, he exhorts Julius Caesar, 
the villain of his epic, who had just been treading unawares near 
the scattered stones of Hector’s memorial, not to be worried lest 
repute be grudged to him; the epic will live on and never be con- 
demned to darkness, and people in time to come will read of both 
Caesar and Lucan. Martial, oddly enough, is a bit more diffident 
than most, and says’ that if names are entered on his pages that 
are destined to live, and if he has the right to survive his own 
obsequies, then both the present and the future masses will hear 
what he has to say. 

This almost pathetic insistence on a literary immortality must 
be due partly to the Romans’ awareness of how the great works of 
their predecessors, the Greeks, had lived on long after their authors 
were laid in their graves. There may be also a manifestation here 
of what the psychologists term an “inferiority complex,’”’ and the 
working of a ‘defense mechanism.” But I am reminded also of a 
statement made by a colleague years ago to the effect that, al- 
though he was not sure of his own personal continuance in an 
after life, he counted on a vicarious immortality in the life of his 
son. And so it appears a fairly reasonable suggestion that when the 
Roman literary men lost a vivid sense of individual permanence 
the urge for something of the kind induced them to replace this 
with the hope of immortality in their works. 

In this rather cursory review we might point out an ancient 
philosophical lack. Although there were authors such as Martial 


165 Trist., 11, 3, 77-80; 7, 49-54; rv, 10, 129 f. Cf. Trist., rv, 9, 25 f.; Pont., m1, 2, 
29-36; rv, 8, 51, cited in nn. 140, 155, 156. 
66 BLC., 1x, 980-986. 
187 vit, 44, 7-9. Note also x, 2, 7 f., where Rome is pictured as telling Martial! of the 
benefit he will derive from his reader: 
Pigra per hunc fugies ingratae flumina Lethes 
et meliore tui parte superstes erit. 


Pliny (Ep., m1, 21, 6) suggests that although Martial’s literary immortality may be 
open to question, it was at any rate the poet’s objective. 
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and Petronius who indulged now and then in plain dirt, there was 
no Freud, no school of neurotics, no cult of the mere bizarre, in- 
coherent, ugly, or unclean; no Joe Vance, who made a point of 
calling a spade a spade and would talk of nothing else. There was 
plenty of plain speaking among the ancients, not only in Aris- 
tophanes but among the philosophers and elsewhere. They could 
take strong meat in its place; but on the whole they appear to have 
differentiated between meat which is strong and that which is 
merely high. 
O. J. Topp 
University of British Columbia 

Ed. Note: The above article has been set up in the old-style type for Volume 40 of 
Tue CLAssicAL JouRNAL before the present format was adopted. For reasons of 


economy, it has seemed best not to re-set the old type even though it does not conform 
with the present style of THe CLassicAL JOURNAL. 








Loci Classici 


READ WISELY RATHER THAN WIDELY 


(In this selection Seneca the Younger warns against reading more 
books than the mind can assimilate. “‘A multitude of books,” he warns, 
“distracts the mind.” One wonders what Seneca would have said 
about survey courses: “‘He who is everywhere is nowhere’’?) 

Illud autem vide ne ista lectio auctorum ét omnis generis vo- 
luminum habeat aliquid vagum et instabile. Certis ingeniis im- 
morari et innutriri oportet, si velis aliquid traheie quod in animo 
fideliter sedeat. Nusquam est qui ubique est* Vitam in peregrina- 
tione exegentibus hoc evenit, ut multa hospitia habeant, nullas 
amicitias. Idem accidat necesse est iis qui nullius se ingenio fami- 
liariter applicant sed omnia cursim et properantes transmittunt. 
Non prodest cibus nec corpori accedit qui statim sumptus emit- 
titur; nihil aeque sanitatem impedit quam remediorum crebra 
mutatio; non venit vulnus ad cicatricem in quo medicimenta 
temptantur; non convalescit planta quae saepe transfertur. Nihil 
tam utile est ut in transitu prosit. Distringit librorum multitudo. 

Itaque cum legere non possis quantum habueris, satis est habere 
quantum legas. “Sed modo,” inquis, ‘‘hunc librum evolvere volo, 
modo illum.” Fastidientis stomachi est multa degustare; quae ubi 
varia sunt et diversa inquinant, non alunt. Probatos itaque semper 
lege, et, si quando ad alios diverti libuerit, ad priores redi. 

Epistulae Morales 1.2.2.-4 








LANX SATURA 


Pagans and Puritans 


IR reasons which remain obscure, your 
correspondent was invited to attend the 
first student ball given on the local campus 
after the signing of the Japanese instruments 
of surrender. 

The revels were held in an ample grassy 
court, at one side of which, on a slightly raised 
terrace, were two more-than-life-size figures 
of athletes modelled after the Greek and made 
to glow in the summer darkness by unseen 
lights. These two classic figures dominated 
the entire scene with arresting beauty. There 
were few who did not stop to wonder: some 
must have felt that they were part of a setting 
that was not of this century and the Middle 
West, for the scene was somehow classical 
and at the same time entirely pagan. 


Satyrs in the Shrubbery 


To be sure, there was nothing about the 
scene to which the Dean of Women could 
have taken exception, and yet the classical 
motif in that setting was sensuous and 
vaguely naughty: one suspected that there 
might have been satyrs in the shrubbery. No 
doubt the same stars shone over Thessaly 
when Catullus sang in strangely lyric hexam- 
eters: 

Vesper adest: iuvenes, consurgite: Vesper Olympo 

Exspectata diu vix tandem lumina tollit . . . 


Thus, as we sat in the summer night sipping 
iced tea (a distressing incongruity), it oc- 
curred to us that the amiable and pagan ele- 
ments of the classics are sometimes obscured 
by the puritanism that tends to dominate the 
strict classical tradition of study. To a great 
many students who have been exposed to this 
tradition, which has a long history of accre- 
tion about a core of Platonic and Stoic com- 
monplaces, the classics must seem somewhat 
grim and forbidding. If that is the case, the 
classics have been misrepresented. 
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Quidquid agunt homines, 

votum timor ira voluptas 

gaudia discursus, nostri 
farrago libelli est. 


Classics for Character 


It would be well, perhaps, if we in the 
classics were a little more aware that we are 
dealing with a pagan civilization, and were 
occasionally a little less concerned with the 
character and moral improvement of our stu- 
dents: not that these are unworthy concerns, 
but that those who concern themselves over- 
much in public with building character are 
likely to be regarded with suspicion by those 
whose characters are thus implicitly in need of 
construction. There are moral lessons in the 
classics, to be sure; there are also some lessons 
of dubious morality, and many with no moral 
connotations at all. For the classical tradition 
represents a thousand years of the full range 
of human experience, which the teacher and 
student should see steadily and see as a whole. 

The puritan tradition likewise proposes 
(somewhat grimly) that the classics (i.e. Latin 
and Greek grammar) are ennobling because 
they involve application and hard work. This, 
in effect, is a perversion of an ancient truth, 
part of the wisdom of the race, of which the 
Greek version is: 


xaXera Ta kaha 


which we may translate crudely but literally 
“Difficult (is) the Noble.” The strict tradition 
revises this to read: 


kaha 7a xahera 


“Noble (is) the Difficult,” which has dubious 
claims to truth. For, as the pagans well knew, 
hard work for its own sake is scarcely the con- 
cern of noble characters, and far from elevat- 
ing the soul, it is rather more than likely to 
destroy it. 

To claim publicly or privately that our stu- 
dents dislike hard work is a half-truth of the 
sort that is frequently worse than an untruth. 
Young Americans are not puritans, and they 
quite sensibly avoid hard work when it is 
urged upon them for its own sake, or for the 
sake of moral improvement. Hard work for the 
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sake of something else, for a demonstrably 
high purpose, is another matter, and we know 
of no convincing evidence, either from per- 
sonal experience, hearsay, or controlled exper- 
iment, to indicate that our better students 
will not exert their energies to the utmost at 
a worthy task—provided they have been con- 
vinced of its worth by reasonable argument. 
And in the consciousness of the successful 
completion of a worthwhile task, in satisfac- 
tion with difficulties surmounted, lies the 
strengthening of character, rather than in the 
work itself. 


Means Without End 


In putting our case to the public, there- 
fore, it will be well to recall that in the days 
when the study of Latin and Greek was an 
inescapable part of the educational process, 
there was no need to convince the public that 
the end was a worthy one: the end was part 
of a tradition and taken for granted; thus 


teachers fell into the habit of dealing over- 


much with the means. Today, however, the 
end is not taken for granted: it is sometimes 
tragically forgotten: and the literate public, 
of which our students are the ever-present 
and future representatives, needs to be con- 
vinced that the ultimate goal is worth the 
trouble. Therein lies the major problem in 
public relations which we must face. 

About the statues which provoked these 
remarks: for years they had stood in the base- 
ment of the Art School, where no one paid 
much attention to them (other than to supple- 
ment them with handlebar moustaches in lead 
pencil). It was not until they were placed in a 
becoming setting that they became manifest 
works of art (like their ancient prototypes, 
which may also have stood in lovely gardens). 

The Truth, Wisdom, and Beauty to be 
found in the ancient classics seldom shine of 
themselves. They belong, not in the base- 
ment, but in the glowing setting which good 
teaching provides, related to the common de- 
nominator of human experience. It is this 
common denominator, linking the past and 
future, that makes the classics live today. 


Studies in Good Teaching 


“Personal interest in individual students” 
is a quality of a good teacher mentioned by 
114 out of 114 students in a survey conducted 
on the University of Washington campus and 
reported by Edwin R. Guthrie, Dean of the 
Graduate School. In the same survey, in an- 
swer to the question, “What makes a good 
teacher?” 98 considered that “Grasp of sub- 
ject,” was an important quality; 73 mentioned 
“Stimulates students to work”; “Clear and 
understandable in explanations” came in with 
65. We are pained to note that “Good in re- 
search,” and “Keen mind,” were each men- 
tioned once only. 

This and other good browsing is to be 
found in Volume m of the St. Louis University 
Essays in Honor of St. Thomas Aquinas 
(1945). The volume is devoted to “Good 
Teaching,” and contains “Four Opinions, Six 
Biographies.” 

Whether by accident, or by design of the 
editor, on the page following the report of the 
survey just quoted is a sensible brief by Dr. 
Chauncey E. Finch of the St. Louis University 
Department of Classics in behalf of “Re- 
search as the Basis of Good Teaching.” Both, 
of course, come from an active mind. 

A somewhat livelier definition of a good 
teacher is provided by Frank Sullivan of the 
Department of English at St. Louis University 
(and editor of the volume under discussion), 
in his essay on the late Karl Young, Sterling 
Professor of English at Yale: “Karl Young was 
a good teacher, and he would have agreed that 
a good teacher is composed equally of scholar- 
ship, sympathy, stimulus, and ham. But he 
would have reworded the description.” 

Perhaps of most interest to readers of THe 
CLassicAL JouRNAL will be William Charles 
Korfmacher’s biography and appreciation of 
the late Paul Shorey, “Paul Shorey and Amer- 
ican Humanism.” Professor Korfmacher, in 
defining Paul Shorey as one of the greatest of 
American humanists, points out that Ameri- 
can humanism combines two great traditions, 
and fuses them into a third: we are the heirs 
of the great pagan tradition of humanism, of 
the great spiritual humanism of Judaism and 
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Christianity, and to these we add our own 
characteristic American qualities. 

“And so,” quoting Professor Korfmacher, 
“in a sense, American humanism is a decep- 
tive term, if we are to think of a humanism 
that belongs distinctively to our own people 
and our own present age. Humanism is anti- 
thetical to nationalism, and so it is likely to 
wither under artificially violent resurgences 
of nationalistic ideals; it is antithetical as well 
to contemporaneity, and so it finds scant 
friendship with those whose extreme doc- 
trine of progress seeks comfort only in the 
very vanguard of scientific or social advance. 
If, however, we mean by American humanism 
the fostering on our shores of a great tradi- 
tion, with such lesser contributions and 
modifications as a particular people or a spe- 
cific age may give, our title is in order.” 

Professor Korfmacher does well to quote 
sufficiently from Shorey’s utterances (in both 
oratio recta and oratio obliqua) to remind us 
of one of the ablest champions the classics 
have had in this country. Shorey’s humanism 
was not such that he narrowly regarded the 
Department of Classics as the sole repository 
of humanism, nor did he regard scholarship 
merely as a matter of mnemonics and com- 
petence in clerical techniques: his view em- 
braced all the sciences and all honest branches 
of intellectual endeavor, and he saw the 
classics as the vital element in education that 
gives unity and dignity, character and direc- 
tion. 


“Nuts!”—Roman Version 


Often a stray incident, a chance remark, 
will stimulate a series of reflections that 
lack organic unity in the sensé in which the 
term is understood in English 101, and yet 
they may have a sequential logic of their 
own, not unlike the structure of many of 
Horace’s Odes. Such a series was initiated 
in what passes for the editorial mind by an 
Associated Press report (dated September 14) 
of an interview with Major-General Anthony 
C. McAuliffe, U.S.A. 

You will recall that before the ultimate 
desperate insurrection began in Gaul, Quin- 
tus Cicero (Marci fr.) found himself sur- 


rounded and completely cut off by the Nervii 
and their allies. He had but the one legion 
assigned to him for winter duty. The Nervii 
offered speciously reasonable terms under 
which he might withdraw to safety, but 
Cicero gave an answer that was character- 
istically Roman: curt, clear, final. 

You will recall, too, that on December 22, 
1944, General McAuliffe and his 1o1st Air- 
borne Division were in much the same straits 
as Cicero. Not only were they cut off and 
surrounded; they were in much the same ter- 
ritory, and faced enemies of much the same 
national propensities. And they were invited 
reasonably to surrender. 

Now, our custom is, in classroom transla- 
tion, to encourage three versions: one, pain- 
fully literal, which we hope will be forgotten; 
the second, completely free and colloquial, in 
order to bring out the student’s true under- 
standing of the passage in his own language; 
and third, the official version in good literary 
English which we hope the student will re- 
member. 

To approach the point (tandem!) : hereafter, 
when we read Cicero's reply to the Nervii: 
non esse consuetudo populi Romani accipere 
ab hoste armato condicionem: we shall be 
much inclined to make due allowance for dif- 
ferences in time, military science, and na- 
tional characteristics, and accept as a legiti- 
mate translation the following characteris- 
tically American reply appropriate to the oc- 
casion: “Nuts!” 

After all, wasn't that about what Cicero 
meant? 


Classical Weekly 


At a meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the Classical Association of the Atlantic 
States held in August, Professor Edward H. 
Heffner of the University of Pennsylvania 
was appointed editor of Classical Weekly to 
succeed the late Professor James Stinchcomb. 

All readers of THe CrassicaL JouRNAL 
(who, we trust, are also readers of Classical 
Weekly) will wish Professor Heffner well in 
his new duties. And from the editor of CJ to 
the editor of CW: good luck and happy proof- 
reading! 


























NOTES 


SERIT ARBORES 


HE late George W. Norris after ten 

years in the House and thirty in the Sen- 
ate retired to McCook, Nebraska. There at 
the urging of many friends he wrote his auto 
biography, which was published after his 
death. Early in his account he recalls a scene 
from his early days in Ohio: 


There was that warm spring afternoon when mother, 
who had been busy throughout the entire day, called to 
me to assist her in planting a tree. She had dug a hole, 
and she wanted me to hold the seedling upright while 
she shoveled the dirt in around its roots and packed it 
tightly. I looked up at her, and it came to me she was 
tired. The warmth of the afternoon and her exertions 
had brought small beads of perspiration to her brow. 

So I said to her: 

“Why do you work so hard, mother? We now have 
more fruit than we can possibly use. You will be dead 
long before this tree comes into bearing.” 

The little farm was well stocked with fruit. It had its 
apples, its peaches, and its sour cherries. 

Her answer was slow to come, apparently while she 
measured her words. 

“I may never see this tree in bearing, Willie,’ she 
said, “but somebody will.” 

That was the unselfishness of the pioneer era. 

Its thought was not solely of itself.' 


Caecilius Statius, the Insubrian Gaul, who 
was a friend and contemporary of Ennius and 
a distinguished comic poet, expressed this 
same idea very effectively in his play Synephe- 
bi. Cicero twice quoted the words of the 
dramatist : 


. . . possum nominare ex agro Sabino rusticos Romanos 
vicinos et familiares meos; quibus absentibus numquam 
fere ulla in agro maiora opera fiunt, non serendis, non 


Contributions to this department in the form of 

brief objective notes should be sent direct to 

the editor, John L. Heller, University of Minne- 
xota, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 


percipiendis, non condendis fructibus. quamquam in 
aliis minus hoc mirum est; nemo enim est tam senex qui 
se annum non putet posse vivere; sed idem in eis elabor- 
ant quae sciunt nihil ad se omnino pertinere: ‘serit 
arbores, quae alteri saeculo prosint,’ ut ait Statius nos- 
ter in Synephebis. nec vero dubitat agricola, quamvis sit 
senex, quaerenti cui serat, respondere: ‘dis immortalibus, 
qui me non accipere modo haec a maioribus voluerunt, 
sed etiam posteris prodere.? 


This idea is one which must occur fre- 
quently to every good farmer. Mr. Norris’ 
narrative gives no indication that either he or 
his mother had any idea that she was express- 
ing an ancient idea.* 

Wituram C. McDermott 

University of Pennsylvania 


Notes 


1 Fighting Liberal, the Autobiography of George W. 
Norris (New York, Macmillan, 1945) 18 f. 

2 De Sen. 24 f. The text is that of K. Simbeck (1917). 
P* (second hand in Parisinus 6332 gives prosient). Cicero 
quotes the passage again with the spelling saeclo (Tusc. 
Disp. 1.31; ed. M. Pohlenz, 1912). Ribbeck (Com. Rom. 
Fragm., ed. 3, Caecilius Statius, line 210) and Warming- 
ton (Remains of Old Latin, Vol. 1, Caecilius, frgt. 200) 
give the revised text of Spengel: Serit 4rbores quae saéclo 
prosint Alteri (iambic senarius). Ribbeck in his note 
quotes with some approval (fort. recte) the revision of 
G. Hermann: serit Arbores quae Alteri saéculo présient 
(cretic tetrameter). 

3 Mr. Norris’ parents were uneducated (3); the only 
book in their home for many years was the Bible (12). 
Although the late senator taught school periodically 
while working his way through college and law school 
(20-45), there is no indication in his autobiography that 
he ever developed a taste for literature or even for his- 
tory except where it specifically applied to the immedi- 
ate problems of his career. 


ARBORES QUAE ALTERI SAECULO PROSINT 


(Ep. Nore: By a remarkable coincidence, this note was received just two days after we had accepted 
the preceding note for publication. We have thought it best to publish both, without revision.) 


N listing the virtues and advantages of old 

age Cicero (De Senectute 24) quotes ap- 
provingly a few words from Caecilius Statius: 
Serit arbores quae alteri saeculo prosint. 

We share Cicero's admiration for the old 
man who gave the following reply to someone 
asking him for whom he was sowing (ibid., 
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25): Dis immortalibus qui me non accipere 
modo haec a maioribus voluerunt sed etiam 
posteris tradere. 

In quoting Statius a second time Cicero 
(Tusculanae Disputationes 1.31) makes the 
planting of trees symbolic of a broader altru- 
ism: Ergo arbores seret diligens agricola 








quarum aspiciet bacam ipse numquam; vir 
magnus leges, instituta, rem publicam non 
seret?! 

The idea expressed by Statius betokens a 
kind heart rather than great originality, and 
it has become a commonplace. An example of 
it occurs in an old volume by George Wither, 
Collection of Emblemes, Ancient and Moderne 
(1635): 

He that delights to plant and set 
Makes after-ages in his debt. 


Doubtless country people in England had 
been repeating two popular sayings long be- 
fore Thomas Fuller incorporated them in his 
Gnomologia (1'732): He that plants trees, loves 
others besides himself (No. 2248); He who 
plants a Walnut-Tree, expects not to eat of 
the fruit (No. 2401). 

Of necessity this form of altruism has al- 
ways been common, and Addison had no pa- 
tience with anyone unwilling to practice it: 

When a man considers, that the putting a few twigs 
into the ground is doing good to one who will make his 
appearance in the world about fifty years hence, or that 
he is, perhaps, making one of his descendants easy or 
rich, by so inconsiderable an expense, if he finds himself 
averse to it, he must conclude that he has a poor and 
base heart, void of all generous principles and love to 
mankind.? 

In our own country there have been coun- 
terparts of the Roman who was amused on see- 
ing the old man planting trees, as is shown by 
a passage in Hawthorne's Mosses from an Old 
Manse (Chap. I): 

This forchard] was set out by the last clergyman, 
in the decline of his life, when the neighbors laughed 
at the hoary-headed man for planting trees from which 
he could have no prospect of gathering fruit.* 

The venerable clergyman has had numerous 
spiritual descendants. One spring afternoon, 
when Senator George W. Norris was a small 
boy, his mother, who was fatigued from the 
day's work, asked him to assist her in planting 
a fruit tree. Since the little farm was already 
well supplied with such trees, his youthful 
sympathies prompted him to ask her a ques- 
tion: 


“Why do you work so hard, mother? We now have 
more fruit than we can possibly use. You will be dead 
long before this tree comes into bearing.” . . . 
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Her answer was slow to come, apparently while sine 
measured her words. 

“I may never see this tree in bearing, Willie,” she 
said, “but somebody will.’ 

It seems worth while to quote here the al- 
truistic words of a plain but provident hired 
hand who assisted in planting apple trees: 

“You like to leave something for your grandchildren 
to remember you by. Happens you can't leave them a 


million dollars, an’ I don’t know anything they'd get 
more comfort out of than a good-bearin’ Northern 


Spy."® 

An interesting presentation of the same 
idea may be found in Alexander Smith's essay 
“Books and Gardens” :* 


A man does not plant a tree for himself, he plants it 
for posterity. And sitting idly in the sunshine, I think 
at times of the unborn people who will, to some small 
extent, be indebted to me. Remember me kindly, ye 
future men and women! When I am dead, the juice of 
my apples will foam and spirt in your cider presses, my 
plums will gather for you their misty bloom; and that 
any of your youngsters should be choked by one of my 
cherry-stones, merciful Heaven forfend! 


Those who plant slow-growing shade trees 
almost inevitably have other generations in 
mind. Deep appreciation of such benefactions 
is implicit in Thoreau’s words, “Many large 
trees, especially elms, about a house, are a 
sure indication of old family distinction and 
worth.”? In a poem called “The Homes of 
England,” Mrs. Felicia B. Hemans speaks 
equally appreciatively of the “tall ancestral 
trees” that surround “the stately homes of 
England.” 

Familiar ideas and one or two new ones are 
presented in Lowell's “On Planting a Tree at 
Inverara”: 

Who does his duty is a question 
Too complex to be solved by me, 


But he, I venture the suggestion, 
Does part of his that plants a tree... . . 


His deed, its author long outliving, 

By Nature's mother-care increased, 
Shall stand, his verdant almoner, giving 
A kindly dole to man and beast. 


The wayfarer, at noon reposing, 
Shall bless its shadow on the grass,® 
Or sheep beneath it huddle, dozing 
Until the thundergust o’erpass. . . . . 


What though his memory shall have vanished, 
Since the good he did survives? 
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It is not wholly to be vanished 
Thus to be part of many lives.® 


One thinks of Lowell’s poem when reading 
the second stanza of “The Heart of the Tree,” 
by Henry Cuyler: 

What does he plant who plants a tree? 
He plants cool shade and tender rain, 
And seed and bud of days to be, 
And years that fade and flush again; 
He plants the glory of the plain; 
He plants the forest's heritage; 
The harvest of a coming age; 
The joy that unborn eyes shall see— 
These things he plants who plants a tree.!® 


In “The Friendly Trees,” Henry Van 
Dyke regards the setting out of a tree as an act 
of worship: 

He that planteth a tree is a servant of God, 


He provideth a kindness for many generations, 
And faces that he hath not seen shall bless him. 


Among the delightful tributes to the un- 
heralded and unnamed hosts who plant trees 
for others to enjoy is one by an American 
visitor to England: 

This kind of civilized concern for society, the concern 
of the aged man who plants an acorn that it may grow 
into a tree of graciousness for distant generations, is not 
confined to any century or nation. It has been more 
common since Benjamin Franklin's time than during any 
preceding age, however, and it is more prevalent in Great 
Britain than in any other country." 


A note written by an American on the 
subject of altruism in tree planting must in- 
evitably mention Johnny Appleseed, an un- 
tiring disseminator of apple seeds, whom we 
now take delight in honoring.” I am quoting 
one sentence from a writer who pays homage 
to him in Life, 18 (Feb. 5, 1945) 61: The 
gnarled apple tree in the photograph stands 
in Mansfield, Ohio, and is still bearing fruit, 
even though it was planted more than 100 
years ago by a gentle American hero known as 
Johnny Appleseed. 

Quotations like those already given might 
be multiplied,!* and doubtless a search of the 
literature of other nations would yield still 
more examples. A Chinese proverb, for in- 
stance, runs as follows: One generation plants 
the trees under whose cool shade another 
generation takes its ease.'4 


In the final poem of A Shropshire Lad, by 
A. E. Housman, we find flowers taking the 
place of trees: 


So up and down I sow them 
For lads like me to find, 
When I shall lie below them, 
A dead man out of mind. 


It would probably be unsafe to say that any 
author quoted here is indebted to a predeces- 
sor. A remark once made by Longfellow is 
very pertinent: “Of a truth, one cannot strike 
a spade into the soil of Parnassus without dis- 
turbing the bones of some dead poet.” 

Eucene 8. McCartney 

University of Michigan 


Notes 


1 Cf. Cicero, De Amicitia 43: Mihi autem non minori 
curae est qualis res publica post mortem meam futura sit 
quam qualis sit hodie. For an interesting passage on other 
kinds of altruism see Plutarch, Moralia 703B. 

2 Spectator, No. 583 (August 20, 1714). 

* The clergyman did live to enjoy fruit from his 
orchard. 

‘ Fighting Liberal: The Autobiography of George W. 
Norris (New York, The Macmillan Co., 1945) 19. 

5 Louise Dickinson Rich, “The Most Unforgettable 
Character I've Met,” The Reader's Digest, 47 (August, 
1945) 88. 

® See Dreamthorp, with Selections from “Last Leaves” 
(London, Oxford University Press, 1914) 229. 

7 The Writings of Henry David Thoreau, Riverside 
Edition (Boston, 1884) Vol. v1, 277. 

8 Cf. three verses from Lucy Larcom’s “Plant a Tree™: 

“He who plants a tree, He plants love, 
Tents of coolness spreading out above 
Wayfarers he may not live to see.” 
The following verse is from Wordsworth’s “Repent- 
ance. A Pastoral Ballad”: 
Or sit in the shade of my grandfather's tree. 

*] have quoted the first, third, fourth, and seventh 
stanzas. 

10 Poems of H. C. Bunner (New York, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1899) 249. 

uJ. Frank Dobie, A Texan in England (Boston, Little, 
Brown and Co., 1945) 131. 

12 He is commemorated in an article by Louis Brom- 
field, “Johnny Appleseed and the Lost Dauphin,” The 
Saturday Review of Literature, 28 (Jan. 6, 1945) 14-16. 
His concern for future generations is recorded in a poem 
by Lydia Maria Child, “Apple-Seed John.” It may be 
found in Our Holidays in Poetry, Compiled by Mildred 
P. Harrington, Josephine R. Thomas, and a Committee 
of the Carnegie Library School Association (New York, 
The H. W. Wilson Co., 1929) 144-146. 

8 Quotations from Stephen Girard, Washington 
Irving, Oliver Wendell Holmes, and J. Wilson are given 
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in a work by Maud Van Buren, Quotations for Special 
Occasions (New York, The H. W. Wilson Co., 1938) 13, 
14, 17. 

“ Henry H. Hart, Seven Hundred Chinese Proverbs 
(Stanford University Press, 193'7) 41, No. 375. 

48 The Complete Poetical Works of Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow, Cambridge Edition (Boston and New York, 


1894) 19. 


“SAILING TO 
BYZANTIUM” 


. B. YEATS’ “Sailing to Byzantium,” 


one of his best poems, is also a note- 

worthy Platonic lyric.! The contrast in the 
poem between the “sensual music” and the 
“monuments of unageing intellect” is the ma- 
ture expression of a Platonic mood, shaped 
and given impetus to expression by Yeats’ in- 
terest in Plato and Plotinus, his friendship 
with Stephen MacKenna, and his study and 
admiration of MacKenna’s great translation of 
Plotinus.? In his desire to be gathered into the 
“artifice of eternity” and in his construction 
of a Platonic Reality, Yeats has chosen the 
imagery of Byzantium which held a powerful 
grip on his imagination: 

Once out of nature I shall never take 

My bodily form from any natural thing, 

But such a form as Grecian goldsmiths make 

Of hammered gold and gold enamelling 

To keep a drowsy emperor awake; 

Or set upon a golden bough to sing 


To lords and ladies of Byzantium 
Of what is past, or passing, or to come. 


We have preparation for the heavily inlaid 
Byzantine imagery of this, the last stanza of 
the poem, in a passage of Yeats’ A Vision: 


I think if I could be given a month of Antiquity and 
leave to spend it where I chose, I would spend it in 
Byzantium a little before Justinian opened St. Sophia 
and closed the Academy of Plato. I think I could find in 
some little wine-shop some philosophical worker in 
mosaic who could answer all my questions, the super- 
natural descending nearer to him than to Plotinus even. 
. .. think that in early Byzantium, maybe never before 
or since in recorded history, religious, aesthetic and prac- 
tical life were one, that architect and artificers... 
spoke to the multitude and the few alike. The painter, 
the mosaic worker, the worker in gold and silver, the 
illuminator of sacred books, were almost impersonal, al- 
most perhaps without the consciousness of individual 
design, absorbed in their subject-matter and that the 
vision of a whole people.’ 





NOTES 


This intense admiration for “the monu- 
ments of Byzantine magnificence” is the result 
of Yeats’ visit to Sicily in November 1924 
when he saw the Byzantine mosaics of Mon- 
reale and the Capella Palatina at Palermo.‘ 
His biographer, Hone, says that he saw Yeats 
in Rome in February 1925. “There was a 
week of sightseeing, and as in Sicily, he fol- 
lowed the enchantment of mosaics and glass, 
which he compared with the ‘hammered gold 
and gold enamelling’ that he had seen at Ra- 
venna seventeen years before, when visiting 
Italy with Lady Gregory.”® Yeats also sailed 
the seas and came “to the holy city of Byzan- 
tium,”’ at least in his imagination, which was 
nourished, Coleridge-like, on books. As 
Coleridge, in a gloss to the Rime of the An 
cient Mariner (line 132), refers to the “Pla- 
tonic Constantinopolitan Michael Psellus” 
so Yeats appends a note to the final stanza of 
“Sailing to Byzantium” which reads, “I have 
read somewhere that in the Emperor's palace 
at Byzantium was a tree made of gold and sil- 
ver, and artificial birds that sang.””® 

A search for this source leads us to the em- 
peror Constantinus Porphyrogenitus (912- 
959), who in describing the throne of Solomon 
in the palace of Magnaura at Constantinople 
says: 


Kai rowivros rot Aoyo#érou ras cuvnbes 
épwrnces eis abrov apxovrac Bpvxacba oi 
éovres kal Ta dpvea Ta &y 7TH cévThw dpuoiws 
kal Ta &y Trois dbévdpect, Gbav évappoviws’ Ta 
6é€ {Ga ra év TG Opdvw ard trav léiwy Babar 
avop§otvra: . . . kai wad per’ dd yor Taiovet 
Ta Spyava, kai of Aéovres HpEuodot, Kai Ta 
dpvea Tov Gbev mabvovra, 7a re Onpia rots 
idiois romos eyxabéfovrac.’ 


Liudprand, the bishop of Cremona (922-972), 
who paid a visit to this same Constantine in 
his palace of Magnaura, witnessed this mira- 
cle of Byzantine art which in reality was a 
mechanical prodigy used on the occasions of 
palace receptions. It was the artifice of a 
clever Byzantine artist who carried out many 
commissions for the Emperor Theophilus.* 
Liudprand describes this artistic and mechan- 
ical wonder in the fairyland of Magnaura and 
gives us his reaction to it in his Antapodosis: 
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Aerea sed deaurata quaedam arbor ante imperatoris 
sedile stabat, cuius ramos itidem aereae diversi generis 
deaurataeque aves replebant, quae secundum species 
suas diversarum. avium voces emittebant. Imperatoris 
vero solium huiusmodi erat arte compositum ut in mo- 
mento humile, excelsius mode, quam mox videretur 
sublime; quod [scil. sedile] immensae magnitudinis, in- 
certum utrum aerei an lignei, verum auro tecti leones 
quasi custodiebant, qui cauda terram percutientes, 
aperto ore, linguisque mobilibus rugitum emittebant. In 
hac igitur duorum eunuchorum umeris incumbens ante 
imperatoris praesentiam sum deductus. Cumque in ad- 
ventu meo rugitum leones emitterent, aves secundum 
species suas perstreperent, nullo sum terrore, nulla ad- 
miratione commotus, quoniam quidem ex his omnibus eos 
qui bene noverant fueram percontatus.® 


If Yeats did not make a direct use of these 
passages his interest in Byzantine art prob- 
ably led him to read either Diehl’s Manuel 
D’Art Byzantin which describes and dis- 
cusses the marvel in the palace of Manaura!® 
or William Metcalfe’s translation of A. G. 
Paspates’ The Great Palace of Constantinople. 
From Paspates’ description of the Hall of the 
Manaura, Yeats may have drawn the imagery 
of his last stanza: 

Constantine Porphyrogennetos describes the fabulous 
wealth and splendour of this Hall, which were dis- 
played when a reception took place. ... After the en- 
trance of the logothetes, the organs sound. Then “the 
lions begin to roar, and the birds on the throne, and like- 
wise those on the tree, sing harmoniously, and the ani- 
mals at the throne rise up from the steps.” A little later, 
“the organs play, the lions roar, the birds cease singing, 
and the animals sink back to their places.’ This is re- 
peated two or three times while the Emperor sits on the 
throne of Solomon, and his train utter felicitations." 


It is out of such sources that Yeats’ imagi- 
nation fashioned his “artifice of eternity.” 
This example of 7d 5¢ @avuaordv 950" reveals 
once again the truth of Shelley's dictum: 
“Poets, the best of them, are a very cameleon- 
ic race; they take the colour not only of what 
they feed on, but of the very leaves under 
which they pass." 

James A. Notopou.os 

Trinity College 

Notes 

1 This poem, written in 1927, was published in Yeats’ 
The Tower (New York, Macmillan 1928). Cf. E. Olson, 
“Sailing to Byzantium: Prolegomena to a Poetics of the 
Lyric,” University Review, 8 (1941-42) 209-29; H. Baker, 
“Domes of Byzantium,” Southern Review, 7 (1941-42) 
639-652; J. P. O'Donnell, Sailing to Byzantium (Cam- 


bridge, Harvard Univ. Pr., 1939; Harvard Honors 
Theses in English, no. 11), 66~70. 

2Cf. W. B. Yeats, A Vision (London, Macmillan, 
1937); 12, 19 f., '70, 194, 212, 232; The Tower, 5, 13, $6, 
58, 107; J. Hone, W. B. Yeats (New York, Macmillan, 
1943) 245, 247, 388 f., 394, 401, 403, 404, 419. 

5 Yeats, A Vision, 279 f. This discussion of Byzan- 
tium was written at Capri, February 1925. Cf. the 
sketch of his other poem “Byzantium” (1930). “Describe 
Byzantium as it is in the system towards the end of the 
first Christian millennium,” Hone, op. cit. 442. 

* Cf. Yeats, A Vision, 280;O. M. Dalton, Byzantine 
Art and Archaeology (Oxford, 1911) 331-372; T. G. 
Jackson, Byzantine and Romanesque Architecture, Vol. 1 
(ed. 2, Cambridge, 1920), 145-209; A. Colasanti, L‘arte 
bisantina in Italia (Milan, 1923). 

5 Hone, op. cit., 392 f. 

6 Yeats, The Tower, 105. Cf. the sketch of his poem 
“Byzantium”: “A walking mummy, flames in the street 
corners where the soul is purifiec, birds of hammered 
gold singing in the golden trees,” Hone, op. cit., 442. A 
variant of this conception is found in: “where the human 
form has all but disappeared and where no bird or beast 
is copied from nature,” A Vision, 287. 

7 Constantini Porphyrogeniti Imperatoris De Ceri- 
moniis Aulae Byzantinae, 2.15 (Corpus Scriptorum His- 
toriae Byzantinae, Vol. 1, 568 f.). For r@ cévriw, see 
Sophocles’ Lexicon, s.v. o€vtov (-os) =ctooos =L. sessus 
‘the emperor's throne.” 

8 C. Diehl, Manuel d'Art Byzantin (Paris, 1910) 342, 
395. 
® Liudprandi Antapodosis, 6.5 (ed. Pertz, Monumenta 
Germaniae Historica; Scriptores, Vol. m, 338). I give 
the slightly modernized text of C. H. Beeson, A Primer 
of Mediaeval Latin (Chicago, 1925) 192. The selection 
may also be found in K. P. Harrington, Mediaeval Latin 
(Boston 1925), 177 f. 

10 See above, note 8. 

1 A. G. Paspates, The Great Palace of Constantinople, 
Translated from the Greek by William Metcalfe (Lon- 
don, 1893) 316 f. 1am indebted to Miss M. H. Beale and 
Dr. M. V. Anastos of the Dumbarton Oaks Research 
Library for some bibliographical references. 

12 Poetics 1460a 17. 

4 The Julian Edition of The Complete Works of Percy 
Bysshe Shelley, newly edited by R. Ingpen and Walter E. 
Peck, Vol. x (London and New York, 1926), 283; cf. 
“An Exhortation,” Julian Works, u, 293 f. and Promethe- 
us Unbound, 4.483 f. for a similar thought. 


THE CALENDAR AND 
EARLY ROMAN 
BIRTH CONTROL 


ROFESSOR NORMAN W. DeWITT, 
in his note, “Against the Belief in a Ten- 
Month Calendar” (THe CrassicaAt JOURNAL 
40 [Feb. 1945] 295-298), seems, if I interpret 











him correctly, to be tilting at a windmill. His 
whole argument is based upon his semantic in- 
terpretation of the names of the first four Ro- 
man months, and upon marriage taboos in 
March and May, and good omens connected 
with weddings in April and June, all of which 
he says, “obviously . . . arose from the fear of 
births in February,... the season of... 
maximum illomen,” and “December, the last 
month of the old sun and the season of the 
Saturnalia, a most unpropitious time for the 
stork”; while the April and June marriages, 
he says, would manifestly anticipate births in 
January and March, both of them months of 
good omen. From all this he argues that “the 
approval of weddings in April presumes the 
existence of January and the taboo upon 
weddings in May presumes the existence of 
February.” 

His assumptions do not seem quite so ““ob- 
vious” or “manifest” as he calls them, for he 
cites no evidence for the wide prevalence of 
these beliefs, nor does he show that they were 
operating before the Numan calendar began 
(though that is necessary to his argument), or 
discuss the possibility of other reasons for 
these auspicious and inauspicious wedding pe- 
riods. 

But if full value be granted to all his prem- 
ises, all that they indicate is the “existence” 
of two lunar months between December and 
March, which, so far as I know, is never de- 
nied. By “existence” he may conceivably 
mean “recognized existence,” i.e., that these 
two months were known and counted, and 
reckoned on, instead of being just eaten and 
slept through, as Professor Rose intimates 
(Tue Crassicat Journat 40 [Nov. 1944] 68). 
If he had said this, and left out the names of 
the months, he would have been on much 
firmer ground, whether or not the months 
were named or listed. M. P. Nilsson in his 
book, Primitive Time-Reckoning (Lund, 1920), 
says (147 f.) that “the shorter interval of time 
defined by it (sc. the moon) . . . is easily kept 
in mind and taken in at a glance; ... it im- 
mediately obtrudes itself into notice as a 
unit”; and again (348) “the moon strikes the 
attention of everyone, and admits of immedi- 
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ate and unpracticed observation.” But that the 
two months were listed, and so made part of 
the calendar year, or were even named, Pro- 
fessor DeWitt has not proved at all. It would 
seem to have been just as unlucky to be born 
in a nameless month at the tag end of the year 
as it would have been if that month had been 
called February, and just as lucky to be born 
soon after the return of the sun, with all its 
promise of relief and comfort, whether or not 
that month was called January or was listed 
in the religious calendar. 

One may, perhaps, be permitted to wonder 
whether births other than that of the first 
child were avoided for the bad months or 
planned for the good ones. Unfortunately, 
birth statistics for the place and period are 
wanting. It would probably be only the first- 
born who would get the benefit of these birth 
control methods. Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
once said that the best way to be healthy was 
to pick out healthy parents. If these taboos 
really reduced the number of first births in 
those two months, the Roman child-to-be 
who wanted to be lucky as well as healthy 
would have had to stipulate also a priority 
rating. 

But there is another obstacle to this theory 
of marriages and births, as applied to pre-Nu- 
man calendars. It is always assumed, so far as 
I know, that these calendars were of lunar 
months, each beginning with a new moon. In 
such a calendar, either of ten or twelve 
months, there would be, on the average, three 
months between December and March, three 
times in every eight years, which would 
throw the births from the previous:June mar- 
riages back from the lucky month of March 
into the unlucky nameless month (or Febru- 
ary, if that was its name), unless we can sup~ 
pose that those who married in June knew be- 
forehand about this extra month and planned 
accordingly. The rather uncertain intercalary 
month which came later would have had a 
similar effect every other year or so. 


BeRNARD Metzar ALLEN 


Cheshire Academy, 
Cheshire, Conn. 
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“The Ancient and Modern Atom” 
by Rosamund E. Deutsch 
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FOR TEACHERS 


Latin Conversation 
By Mark V. Schneider, O.S.B. 


AM not at all sure that the ability to 

speak Latin and to understand spoken 
Latin is indispensable for acquiring a reading 
knowledge of the language. But that it can 
be immensely helpful I am convinced from 
personal observation and experience. The 
following reasons are advanced for advocating 
an oral approach in the teaching of Latin: 

A. One of the most universal problems in 
teaching Latin is to get the student to ap 
prehend ideas directly in Latin without first 
converting the sentences into his own tongue. 
Oral Latin by its very nature inculcates this 
directness of perception. If the student can 
be brought to apprehend directly in Latin 
ideas expressed by word of mouth, there will 
be a carry-over of this immediacy of percep 
tion into the reading of Latin and elimination 
of that undesirable hurdle of intermediate 
(mental) translation. 

B. Another value of oral Latin (and 
specifically of oral self-expression) is that it 
sharpens the student’s.alertness to idiom. He 
will more than once be puzzled as to how to 
say a thing in Latin, and will be keenly 
appreciative when he encounters a Latin 
author's way of rendering it. Latin conversa- 
tion makes a student more absorbent. 

C. A further advantage of oral Latin is the 
sheer joy which the student experiences in 
speaking and understanding a different 
tongue. Nothing can substitute for the su- 
preme satisfaction which comes from owning 
a language. This perhaps more than anything 
has convinced me of the worthwhileness of 
an oral approach. Interest is half of success. 








Ed. Note: Teachers will find useful words and phrases 
in Robert T. Brown, Modern Latin Conversation (D. C. 
Heath and Company, 1943, $0.40). 

The author of this article teaches Latin at St. John’s 
Preparatory School, Collegeville, Minnesota. 
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Edited by Grace L. Beede 
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Vermillion, S. D. 


Speaking Latin 
Helps in Study 
and in Class 


The Realistic (?) Approach 


May I interpose here several random re- 
marks on what might be called a “realistic 
approach” in the problem of teaching Latin? 
There is no gainsaying the fact that students 
quite generally have condemmed Latin as 
dull and uninteresting, as a “dead language,” 
and even when they are diverted by color- 
fully illustrated text books, they can and too 
often do come away from their courses with 
little love for Latin as Latin. I take it for 
granted that the below-average student has 
no place in a Latin course. He may qualify for 
an appreciative study of Roman customs. 
But that, in our thinking, is the periphery 
and not the heart of a Latin course. (And 
when it does become the heart it might more 
accurately be called a class in Roman His- 
tory.) 

We admit the difficulties that beset one 
(teacher included) who attempts to speak 
Latin. Latin is hard. It is highly inflected; its 
grammar is involved. Besides, the vocabu- 
lary which the student normally acquires in 
his Latin courses leaves him for the most part 
unequipped to speak about himself and his 
environment. And yet it is precisely about 
these subjects that he is most disposed to 
speak. One of my colleagues has very pointed 
ly said: “You can’t speak Latin in a vacuum!” 
If the student’s Latin contacts are exclusively 
with subjects as far removed from his daily 
life as Caesar's military genius and Cicero's 
eloquence, then we should scarcely be sur- 
prised if he fails to develop spontaneity and 
initiative in Latin self-expression. If French 
and Spanish courses make such an enviable 
appeal to students, perhaps it is partly be- 
cause they soon find themselves able to con- 
verse about things around them—their 
school, friends, home, hobbies. It seems 








reasonable to suppose that if a student can 
talk, say about a picnic, in Latin, he will feel 
good about it, and will turn with zest to more 
serious assignments. 


Latin for Fun! 


As prefect in a boading school I have more 
than once come upon students talking Latin 
outside the classroom purely for enjoyment’s 
sake. Be it added that any remarks here are 
not meant to imply that we can more or less 
dispense with declensions, conjugations, and 
syntax. They remain the backbone of lan- 
guage study. Nor do we mean to slight 
Caesar and Cicero. They should be read and 
studied. The appeal here is merely to vitalize 
Latin by relating it to life for interest’s sake 
and for Latin’s sake. Lastly, we are not going 
so far as to recommend the use of Latin in 
explaining grammar. That would be to make 
an already difficult task needlessly more dif- 
ficult. 

The following procedures and devices for 
class or club are offered as having met with 
some success in promoting oral Latin: 


1. Latin questions (very simple at first) seem quite 
fundamental. The student is trained to base his answer 
at first as nearly as possible on the question itself. E.g. 
Nonne heri in horto ambulabas? —Answer: Heri in 
horto ambulabam. 

2. A comparatively limited number of expressions 
will take care of a great many classroom directions. For 
instance: Attendite! Tacete! Clara et distincta voce 
pronuntiate! Legas sententiam primam. Nunc Anglice 
vertas. Aperite libros ad paginam quinquagesimam. 
Scribe sine mora in tabula nigra sententiam quintam.”"— 
My own experience has been that when class is con- 
ducted at least partially in Latin, students are more at- 
tentive. Homework never flies so promptly to the center 
of the room as when | say “Pensa domestica vestra 
nunc accipiam.” The students are intent on letting me 
know there is no doubt in their minds as to what I am 
saying. 

3. Dialogues written by members of the class and 
delivered from memory (after careful correction by the 
teacher) have proved highly beneficial to the participants 
and effective in stimulating interest. 

4. The class is provided with a list of Latin first 
names of the members.! The very novelty of Gulielmus 
for William has been known to instigate spontaneous 
Latin conversation with William. 

5. Periodic distribution by the teacher of environ- 
mental vocabulary and conversational idioms has proved 
invaluable in initiating Latin conversation. If one exer- 
cises some discrimination, he will be able to compose his 
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list partly from words which will be helpful in reading 
Latin literature? And these, of course, must be favored, 
However, I do not hestitate to introduce some modern 
Latin words, such as “radiophonium™ for radio and 
“via ferrata” for railroad. A modicum of such words, 
while not enriching the student directly from a specifi- 


cally classical point of view, does contribute indirectly - 


in so far as it heightens interest in Latin in general. The 
grouping of conversational vocabulary around various 
subjects, such as the outdoors, sickness, boating, church- 
going, meals, will make it possible for the student to 
express himself connectedly on one topic. 

6. After laboring through a difficult translation, the 
students are told to reread the same, attending only to 
the idea and not worrying about an English translation. 
The teacher or one pupil may then again read the pas- 
sage while the rest listen with closed books. Questions 
on thought content may be interspersed to check on 
results. 

7. The teacher dictates a Latin paragraph or two 
which the class has previously prepared at home. 
Students soon come to realize that the surest guarantee 
of successful performance in taking such Latin dictation 
is a thorough grasp on the thought content as well as 
the syntax of the passage. 

8. When a series of English-to-Latin sentences has 
been worked through in writing, the students are re- 
quired to repeat the same orally. A short pause is made 
between each sentence for preparation. This, it would 
seem, is one of the best methods of acquiring facility in 
expression, genuine mastery of the language. In fact, I 
should prefer to do ten sentences twice (the second time 
orally) than twenty sentences hastily and superficially. 


Oral Latin Saves Time 


I am well aware of one probable objection: 
This all takes time! And that I readily con- 
cede. So ready are we at St. John’s to admit 
that the mastery of Latin takes time that we 
insist on six periods a week for the first two 
years. And yet, oral Latin can in more than 
once sense actually be a time-saver. Oral 
repetition of short drill sentences can make 
possible a great deal of repetition in a very 
short space. Furthermore, if students can be 
brought to become spontaneously interested 
in speaking Latin outside the regular class 
hours, then we are in a very real sense gaining 
rather than losing time for Latin. As to the 
study of environmental vocabulary, since it 
is almost entirely of a very concrete nature, 
it can be assimilated in a relatively short 
space. If I learn that furcula means fork, and 
then meet up with a furcula at table three 
times a day, I can scarcely forget furcula if I 
try. (It has been found that bringing in a tray 
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loaded with table utensils is a great help in 
learning a set of words to enable students to 
talk Latin at meals.) 

It may be of interest to know that the 
students sua sponte asked for a Latin Con- 
versation Club to give them further scope for 
fostering speaking outside the regular class 
periods. Toward the end of the year I tried 
the boarding school. For one week we were to 
forget that we knew anything but Latin at 
table. The sodales rotated clockwise at each 
meal, each taking his turn at sitting next to 
the moderator, thus enabling me to guide and 
correct. I admit there was hemming and 
hawing. And there were some things that I 
have never seen in Latin books—a most note- 
worthy atrocity being vestimentum for 
chicken “dressing.” But there was progress 
enough to convince me that it was all emi- 
nently worthwhile. Students can gradually 
be trained to limit themselves to saying what 
they can say. And at table anything for which 
we do not know the Latin can conveniently 


be labeled cibus. A final project of the Latin 
Club was a picnic (excursio silvestris). 1 was 
all for a picnic, but thought that attempting 
it in Latin was going a little too far. But rather 
than squelch youthful ambition, I consented. 
Yes, we rowed across the lake in Latin, hiked 
through the woods in Latin, ate and played 
our games mostly in Latin—As motto for our 
club we took “LoqueNnpo Loqu! piscmus!""* 


Notes 


1See Ruth Runyan, A List of English-Latin Proper 
Names for Classroom Use,” Tue Crassicat Journal, 
36 (1941) 242-246. 

2 See John L. Heller, “An English-French-Latin Word 
List for Familiar Concepts,” THe Crassicat JourNAL 
35 (1940) 209-229, 326-347. 

3 I am listing the texts used in our College Preparatory 
course here. For First and Second Latin we use Chesnutt- 
Olivenbaum-Rosebaugh, The Road to Latin. Mimeo- 
graphed material is used to follow up in the latter part 
of the second year and to bridge over into Third Latin. 
In Third and Fourth Latin are used Bennett, New Latin 
Grammar; and Baker and Inglis, Latin Composition. 
Readings in third and fourth year respectively are from 
Graves, Third Latin and Fourth Latin. 


THE MATCHED-PAIR METHOD IN THE TEACHING 
OF CONVERSATIONAL GRAMMAR FOR LATIN 


It is an established fact that most students 
who study a language in high school do so 
in order to be able to speak it. Modern lan- 
guages can offer this, although sometimes 
they don’t, but still we do not try to give the 
students who take Latin an opportunity to be 
able to say anything in the language they are 
studying. This makes Latin a “dead language” 
as far as the students are concerned, even 
though we know that it is not dead. 

Teachers, even teachers of Latin, too often 
lose sight of the fact that Latin can be spoken, 
and that quite easily. Latin did not die with 
the fall of the Roman Empire; it was a spoken 
language until the men of the Renaissance 
decided that everyone had to speak the way 
Cicero wrote. The-reason Latin is not spoken 
widely today is that the classicists in the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries made it too 
difficult, not because it is of its own nature 
too hard to use. 


The following method has met with suc- 
cess in the modern languages, and it may 
prove helpful to the Latin teacher who be- 
lieves it would be desirable for her class to 
have the opportunity to speak a little Latin. 
In offering this method we do not intend to 
imply that the emphasis in a Latin course 
ought to be on speaking the language. We do 
feel, however, that this would occasionally be 
interesting and valuable to the students. The 
important thing is to let the students hear 
and speak some Latin once in a while. This 
can be done by a little work jn Latin conver- 
sation, and by using Latin for routine class 
room procedures. 

In this method the variable grammatical 
forms which normally change in conversa- 
tions involving the first and second person 
singular (you and I) are learned in pairs, so 
that, if the learner hears a question involving 
a form of the possessive adjective tuus, he will 








know at once that in the answer he will be 
most likely to have to use meus. For example: 


Question: Amasne tuam matrem? 

Answer: Amo meam matrem. 

The pairs of variables for polite conversa- 
tion involving the ego—tu relationship are as 
follows: 


tu (you)}——s (verb end- ego (I)——o (verb end- 


ing) ing) 
es— sum— 
mei—tui tui—mei 
mihi—tibi tibi—m hi 
me—te te—me 
ab, de me—te ab, de te—me 
mecum—tecum tecum—mecum 
meus—tuus tuus—meus 


The following questions and answers will 
serve as an example of what can be done by 
students. It is a good idea to give the students 
a few phrases for yes, such as ita est, yes, (it 
is SO); sic est, yes, ( it is thus); sane quidem, of 
course; sane, yes indeed; certe, assuredly or 
certainly. 

Ubi habitas? Where do you live? Habito in castello. I 
live in a castle. Habito apud Sanctum Franciscum, or 


apud Angelos. I live in San Francisco or Los Angeles. 
Ubi es? Where are you? Sum in schola. I am in school. 
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Laetusne es? Are you happy? Ita est, laetus sum. Yes, 
I am happy. 

Tune mei meministi? Do you remember me? Recte, tui 
memini. Certainly I remember you. 

Volo tecum locui. I want to talk to you. Visne mecum 
logui? Do you wish to talk to me? 

Visne me convenire? Do you want to see me? Volo te 
convenire. I want to see you. 

Loquerisne de me? Are you talking about me? Loquor 
de te. I am talking about you. 

Operi fores, fenestram. Close the door, window. 

Habesne librum tuur? Do you have your book? Habeo 
librum meum. I have my book. Aperi tuum librum. 
Open your book. 

Quis abest hodie? Who is absent today? 

Quid agis? What are you doing; how are you doing? 

Quid fit? How are things? 

Amabo. Please. Fac, amabo, Please do it. 

Gratias ago. Thank you. 

Salvus sis. I hope you are well. (Literally, 1 wish you 
may be well.) 

Sat est. That's enough. 

Vae mihi. O dear me. Poor me. 

Ita faciam. I will do it. 

Quid ais? What do you say? 


As you can see, this is a helpful way to fix 
constructions in the student's mind as well as 
an aid to him in manipulating both Latin and 
English. 


BarBarRA A. Berc 





—Loci Classici 


A STUFFED SHIRT 


Personam! tragicam forte vulpes viderat: 

“O quanta species,” inquit, “cerebrum non habet!” 
Hoc illis dictum est quibus honorem et gloriam 
Fortuna tribuit, sensum communem abstulit. 


THE ANTI-CLIMAX 


Mons parturibat, gemitus immanes ciens, 
Eratque in terris maxima exspectatio. 

At ille murem peperit. Hoc scriptum est tibi 
Qui, magna cum minaris, extricas nihil. 


1 Persona refers here to a mask worn by an‘actor. 
These verses written by Phaedrus (1.7; 4.14), a 
freedman of Augustus. Much of his material was bor- 
rowed from Aesop. He worked into the Latin literary 


tradition much of the fable-wisgom that was imitated 
in the Middle Ages and in later times. Among his 
imitators in French was La Fontaine. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


——DMiiddle West and South 


Latin W eek in 1946 Committee on Educational Policy 


New and Active Program Planned in Support of “Latin 
Humanities” in High-School Teaching 


HE theme for “Latin Week” in the Mid- 
dle West and South in 1946 is The Latin 
Humanities in American Life, according to 
information received from Miss Lenore 
Geweke, Illinois State Normal University, 
Chairman of the Committee on Educational 
Policy of the Classical Association of the 
Middle West and South. Again the commit- 
tee urges that “Latin Week” be held during 
the spring of the year, with individual states 
and schools indicating the week they would 
prefer. It is planned that a bulletin developing 
the 1946 theme for “Latin Week” will be sent 
to all state committeemen early in November. 
In summarizing “Latin Week” activities 
for last year in the Middle West and South 
sponsored by the Committee on Educational 
Policy under the direction of past chairman 
A. Pelzer Wagener of the College of William 
and Mary, Miss Geweke reports that 24 
states participated. An especially active 
campaign was conducted by state members of 
the committee in Ohio, where the slogan was 
“Peace through Culture.” Over 5,000 copies 
of a “Latin Week Bulletin” were distributed 
to teachers in the Middle West and South by 
the committee. 

According to present plans (as of Septem- 
ber 15), it is expected that the December issue 
of Tue Crass:caAt JourNAt will carry a 
“Synoptic Report of Latin Week, 1945.” This 
report contains so much material of interest to 
teachers of Latin everywhere that the com- 
mittee, as well as the editors, believe that it 
should be available to all readers of the Jour- 
NAL. (Nore: a number of surplus copies of the 
1945 “Latin Week Bulletin” are on hand in 
the office of THe Crassicat Journat and will 
be sent to interested teachers of Latin upon 


request.) 
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Other Projects 


An investigation of the demand for Latin 
teachers will be another of the important 
projects to be undertaken in 1945-46 by the 
Committee on Educational Policy of the 
Classical Association of the Middle West and 
South. State departments of education, and 
about 300 placement agencies in colleges and 
universities, will be consulted. The investiga- 
tion is under the direction of Dr. John N. 
Hough of Ohio State University. 

As an additional service to teachers of 
Latin, Dr. Dorrance S$. White of the Univer- 
sity of Iowa, also an executive member of the 
committee, will prepare reports on educa- 
tional studies and publications affecting the 
status and the teaching of Latin. These re- 
ports will be published in THe Crass:cA 
Journat for the information of teachers of 
Latin throughout the country. 

“The High School's Obligation to You: A 
Talk with John and Mary Who Are Going to 
School,” is the title of a pamphlet on the place 
of Latin in the modern educational scheme be- 
ing prepared for release early in 1946 by the 
Committee on Educational Policy. The pam- 
phlet, which is being prepared under the 
committee's direction by Norman J. DeWitt 
of Washington University (St. Louis), is 
ostensibly written for the information of 
junior high-school students, but is actually 
intended to present the case for Latin in a 
reasonable manner to parents and administra- 
tors. Copies of the pamphlet, according to 
present plans, will be distributed to members 
of the Classical Association of the Middle 
West and South, superintendents, and 
P.T.A. presidents, and additional copies will 
be available at cost to all who wish them. 
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State members of the Committee on Edu- 
cational Policy of the Classical Association of 
the Middle West and South are as follows: 


AaBaMa: Lelia Poyner, 526 S. Lawrence 
Street, Montgomery 5. ° 

Arkansas: Ruth Boggs, 212 N. East Street, 
Fayetville. 

Cotorapo: E. Eugenie Guindon, 1316 East 
11th Avenue, Denver 3. 

Froriwa: Gladys Laird, P. K. Yonge Labora- 
tory School, Gainesville. 

Georcia: Lizzabel Saxon, Girls’ High School, 
Atlanta. 

Ittrnois: Lois Ashton, York Community 
High School, Elmhurst. 

Inp1ana: Gertrude Oppelt, South Side High 
School, Fort Wayne 6. 

Iowa: Oscar Nybakken, State University of 
Iowa, lowa City. 

Kansas: Mrs. Winnie D. Lawrance, 1609 
Stratford Road, Lawrence. 

Kentucky: Charlotte Ludlum, Berea College, 
Berea. 

Louisiana: Lucy Austin, Louisiana State 
University, Baton Rouge. 

Micuican: James E. Dunlap, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

Minnesota: H. P. Archerd, Hamline Univer- 
sity, St. Paul. 

MississipP1: Dean Alfred P. Hamilton, Mill- 
saps College, Jackson. 

Missourt: Virginia McClure, East Side High 
School, Kansas City. 

NesraskA: Mildred Waide, 611 S. 18th 
Street, Lincoln 8. 

New Mexico: Madalene Hendricks, 301 S. 
Bryn Mawr, Albuquerque. 

Nortu Carou:na: Marie B. Deneen, The 
Woman's College of the University of 
North Carolina, Greensboro. 

Nort Daxora: A. M. Rovelstad, Univer- 
sity of North Dakota, Grand Forks. 

Oxo: Ruth Dunham, 57} Bartley Street, 
Mansfield. 

OxLaHoma: Mary Bell, Oklahoma College for 
Women, Chickasha. 

Sout Carona: Donnis Martin, Winthrop 
College, Rock Hill. 

Soutn Daxora: Grace Beede, University of 
South Dakota, Vermillion. 


TennesszEE: Sarah Louise Hunter, 711 Dallas 
Road, Chattanooga. 

Texas: Mrs. Minnie Lee Shepard, University 
of Texas, Austin 12. 

Uran: Marion Van Pelt, East Side High 
School, Salt Lake City. 
VirciniA: Miss Dorothy Miller, Swanson 
Junior High School, Arlington, Virginia. 
West Virerta: Lucy A. Whitsel, Marshall 
College, Huntington. 

Wisconsin: Esther Weightman, University 
High School, Madison. 

Wyominc: Ruby McBride, 1408 S. Beech 
Street, Casper. 


C.A.M.W.S.—NEW OFFICERS 


As a result of the annual elections of the 
Classical Association of the Middle West and 
South held last May, Professor Eugene 
Tavenner became President of the association 
for 1945-46, and Miss Nellie Angel Smith of 
the West Tennessee State Teachers College 
became First Vice-President. Other officers 
elected were Fred S. Dunham of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan as member of the Execu- 
tive Committee, and H. C. Montgomery of 
Miami University as representative to the 
Council of the American Classical League. 

At the same time, Professor W. C. Korf- 
macher of St. Louis University was elected 
Secretary-Treasurer, succeeding Norman J. 
DeWitt, who was appointed Editor of Tue 
CLASSICAL JOURNAL. 

Among the Acts and Recommendations of 
the Executive Committee ratified in the bal- 
loting was the appointment of Miss Lenore 
Geweke, Illinois State Normal University, 
Normal, Illinois, as Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Educational Policy. Professor John N. 
Hough of Ohio State University was also ap- 
pointed to the committee. 


tEleanor P. Marlowe 


Miss Eleanor Pearl Marlowe, resident of 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, passed away on 
July 15 there, following an illness of a few 
weeks. 

She received her first degree from Athens 
College at Athens, Georgia and had experi 
ence teaching in Tennessee and in Oneanta, 
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Alabama. Following this she taught Latin in 
high school at Negawnee, Michigan. In 1926 
she went to the University High School in 
Minneapolis, where she was demonstration 
and critic teacher of Latin until the time of her 
death. 

Her Master’s degree was from the State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City. She was on 
the faculty of the summer session there for 
several years. 

Miss Marlowe was besides being a member 
of Eta Sigma Phi, a member of Phi Lambda 
Theta, education honorary, and Delta Kappa 
Gamma, another education honorary. She had 
served a term as president of the Twin Cities 
Classical Association and had prepared pa- 
pers more than once for meetings of the Clas- 
sical Association of the Middle West and 


South. 
———Contributed by Estella Kyne. 


tJessie Lichtenberger 


Mis: Jessie Lichtenberger, Latin instructor 


+— Committee on Educational Pclicy 


for many years at Broadway High School’ 
Seattle, died June 22 in a hospital after a short 
illness. Funeral services were held in Seattle. 

Miss Lichtenberger was born in Decatur, 
Illinois, and finished her education there 
through the James Millikin University. She 
was a member of Delta Delta Delta Sorority, 
Delta Kappa Gamma, women’s honorary in 
education, and the American Association of 
University Women. 

After several years of teaching at Auburn, 
Washington, she moved to Seattle where she 
taught in the Broadway High School for 25 
years. Her personal interest in her thousands 
of former students continued to her death, 
and even while she was hospitalized she kept 
up her correspondence with former students 
in all parts of the world. 

Miss Lichtenberger will be remembered by 
many readers of THe CLassicAL JOURNAL as 
one of the members of the second Aeneid 
Cruise and Pilgrimage in 1930. 

Contributed by Estella Kyne. 





THE MUCH-DISCUSSED HARVARD REPORT 


WELVE of Harvard's most prominent 
educators, relieved of all teaching duties 
and working over a period of two years 
through a generous financial grant, completed 
in June, 1945, an intensive study of the objec- 
tives of a “General Education in a Free So- 
ciety." The Report of this study is a volume 
of 267 pages. This Report is not so much a 
body of recommendations as a “venture into 
the vast field of American educational expe- 
rience in quest of a concept of general educa- 
tion that would have validity for the free 
society which we cherish.” One of the re- 
markable features of this study is the unan- 
imity of opinion arrived at by professors 
both of the College of Liberal Arts and the 
College of Education. 
President Conant in his Introduction, ex- 
plaining to the Board of Overseers of Harvard 
University his purpose in appointing the com- 
mittee, says this: “The heart of the problem of 
a general education is the continuance of the 
liberal and humane tradition. Neither the 
acquisition of mere information nor the de- 


velopment of special skills and talents can 
give the broad basis of understanding which 
is essential if our civilization is to be pre- 
served. ... Unless the educational process 
includes at each level of maturity some con- 
tinuing contact with those fields in which 
valued judgments are of prime importance, it 
must fall far short of the ideal.” 

In their letter of transmittal to the presi- 
dent the members of the committee assure the 
president that they have kept in mind his bas- 
ic concept as expressed to the Board of Over- 
seers in January of 1943: “The primary con- 
cern of American education today is not the 
development of the appreciation of the “good 
life’ in young gentlemen born to the purple. 
It is the infusion of the liberal and humane 
tradition into our entire educational system. 
Our purpose is to cultivate in the largest pos- 
sible number of our future citizens an appre- 
ciation of both the responsibilities and the 
benefits which come to them because they are 
Americans and are free.” 

In the six chapters of the Report, the Com- 
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mittee has set forth its examination of such 
subjects as the growth of the schools in the 
United States, the impact of social change, 
Jeffersonianism and Jacksonianism as under- 
lying philosophies, general and specific edu- 
cation, areas of knowledge, the good man and 
the citizen, the humanities, the social studies, 
science and mathematics, education and the 
human being. In the college field, the Com- 
mittee reports on general education in liberal 
colleges, and proposed courses in general edu- 
cation. In its final chapter, the Report passes 
from in-school to post-school and out-of- 
school education. 

In the chapter on The Humanities, teachers 
of language and literature will be interested in 
these conclusions of the Committee: “One 
need not make the altogether excessive claim 
that the humanities are the whole of either 
liberal or general education in order to recog- 
nize their central importance. If we recom- 
mend that the study of literature continue 
through the four years of secondary school 
. .. we do not mean that literature is the only 
_ one of the humanistic studies which is 

legitimately part of the secondary curriculum. 
We do suggest that it is, for those years, the 
central humanistic study—that it offers pe- 
culiar opportunities for achieving the goals 
previously set forth. The first of these oppor- 
tunities is direct access to the potentialities 
and norms of living as they are presented to 
the mental eye by the best authors. All the 
other aims in the teaching of literature are 
subordinate to this. All work in literature 
should be concerned chiefly with making 
these visions accessible. . . . ” 

Further, in the chapter on Social Studies 
the Committee offers this: “We do not pro 
pose that every student in every secondary 
school should have work in the sociai studies 
during each of his four years. . .. A number 
of schools are now considering the adoption of 
two two-year sequences—such a program 
would include the study of European history 
or of general history and geography, followed 
by a final two-year sequence dealing with 
American history and the problems of Ameri- 
can life. . . . In any case no one should gradu- 
ate from the secondary school who has not 


had a considerable amount of work in the his- 
tory of modern civilization. We see no way of 
attaining that perspective, that sense of pro- 
portion which is an essential component of 
good citizenship, without some understanding 
of the forces which have gone into the making 
of the age in which we live. All citizens need 
to realize that the causes of present happen- 
ings ordinarily go back before December 7, 
1941, or March 4, 1933, and nearly all of 
them have roots which penetrate far deeper 
than the twentieth century. The heritage 
from the past includes wars and racial preju- 
dices as well as modern science and medicine. 
It includes that group of institutions, tradi- 
tions, ideas, and values which we call ‘the 
American way of life’.”” 

In its discussion of general education in the 
college field, the Report deals with five major 
approaches: (1) distribution requirements, (2) 
comprehensive survey courses, (3) functional 
courses, (4) the great-books curriculum, and 


(5) individual guidance. Under number (4), ' 


attention is called to the St. John’s College 
curriculum, which consists of four years in the 
study of approximately one hundred great 
books of the Western tradition, supplemented 
by ancient and modern languages, mathemat- 
ics, and laboratory science. The four years 
are entirely prescribed; there are no electives 
and no specialization. 

However, the Committee does not recom: 


mend the curriculum plan of St. John’s Col- 


lege for the attainment of the objectives of a 
general education. It does say, “General edu- 
cation should not be limited to a block of 
courses which the student is to take and get 
over with. . . . It should be a pervasive and 
lasting influence as, well as a set of course re- 
quirements.” 

For the colleges the Committee proposes 
the following program: “that of the sixteen 
courses required for the bachelor’s degree stu- 
dents should be required to take six courses in 
general education. . . . Of the six courses, at 
least one should be in the humanities, one in 


the social sciences, and one in the sciences. For, 


the high schools twothirds of the courses 
should be devoted to general education and 
one-third to special training in vocational and 
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business courses.” 

Near the close of its report, the Committee 
recommends that a Standing Committee on 
General, Education be formed, which would 
bear as much responsibility for general educa- 
tion as Special Departments have had for spe- 
cial education. And every department, how- 
ever specialistic, “should make some recogniz- 
able contribution to general education.” 


COMMENTS IN THE PRESS 


The St. Louis Star-Times, reflecting upon 
the Report, suggests that “staid Harvard Uni- 
versity apparently is getting ready to follow 
yeasty Chicago in the field of educational re- 
form."’ This paper foresees the destruction of 
the elective system and the emphasis upon 
learning for understanding. It concludes, 
“The question is whether it is more impor- 
tant to teach our youth how to do things— 
something which can always be learned easily 
enough—or whether they should be taught 
to know what to do and why. The difference 
is that between ability and wisdom.” 

The Saturday Evening Post (Aug. 18, 1945): 
“ .. The virtue of the Harvard committee's 


researchers is that they do not merely wring 
their hands and urge schools to adopt a policy 
of academic isolation, “while the world on 
truth’s current glides by.’ Nor do they as- 
sume that there is no future for a type of 
training which does more than put students 
through a narrow vocational routine and leave 
the great civilizing influences of our culture to 
accidental meetings with ‘interesting people.’ 
General education demands more than either. 
It cannot isolate itself from the cries and tu- 
mults of the present, nor can it permit the stu- 
dent to escape without some appreciation of 
his heritage from history... . 

Time (Aug. 13, 1945): “One surprise pack- 
age in the report is culture-conscious Har- 
vard’s casual shoulder shrug to foreign 
languages. The committee seems to say, in the 
course of much backing and filling, that the 
majority of high-school students could more 
profitably spend their time on English, art or 
history than on French, Spanish, German (let 
alone Latin and Greek). Note: the Time 
commentator seemed to have misunderstood 


the significance of the “core.” 
DS.W. 





Classical Association of the 
Pacific States 


The Classical Association of the Pacific 
States (Central Section) held its annual meet- 
ing on Saturday, April 14, in Unity Hall, 
Berkeley, California, the university buildings 
being closed. It was very difficult for the 
officers to determine what to do under the 
sad circumstances which had befallen the Na- 
tion, but because of the impossibility of giv- 
ing adequate notice of cancellation, it was 
thought best to carry on as arranged. Lunch- 
eon was served in the College Women’s 
City Club to thirty persons; all of these with 
ten additional attended the meeting after- 
wards. 

The president, Miss Lillian P. Williams, 
head of the foreign language department in 
the Stockton High School, took the chair and 
put through the following business program: 
(1) report from Professor Arthur E. Gordon, 


newly elected secretary-treasurer general of 
the Classical Association of the Pacific States, 
on the annual meeting at Portland, Oregon; 
(2) report from Assistant Professor William 
Green of the University of California on the 
Association's participation in a general lan- 
guage departments discussion group relative 
to required vocabularies and to achievement 
tests; (3) annual report on the activities and 
finances of the Central Section by the section 
secretary‘treasurer. In the ensuing election 
of officers the following were chosen: presi- 
dent, Mrs. C. H. Hujl; secretary-treasurer, 
Professor W. H. Alexander. 

Professor Rhys Carpenter, professor of 
classical archaeology in Bryn Mawr College 
and presently Sather Professor of Classical 
Literature in the University of California, 
then gave a most interesting talk on “Digging 
in Greece,” in which he dealt with both the 
methods employed and the results attained, 
sometimes exceeding expectation and some- 





times negative. It was a fascinating account 
of a less usual profession. 

The solemn nature of the day of national 
mourning was emphasized by the president, 
Miss Williams, in opening the session. Mrs. 
Gardner read very effectively Stephen Vin- 
cent Benet’s Prayer, which our late President 
admired so much, and Professor R. W. Harri- 
man spoke in few and fitting words our com- 
mon feeling of national bereavement. 

Reported by W.H. Alexander, Secretary-Treasurer. 





Classical Association of New England 


The Classical Association of New England 
has elected the following officers for 1945-46: 
PresipENT, Professor LeRoy Carr Barret, 
Trinity College, Hartford; Vice-Presipent, 
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Miss Helen C. Munroe, Punchard High 
School, Andover, Massachusetts; SecreTARy- 
TREASURER, Professor John W. Spaeth, Jr., 
Wesleyan University: additional members of 
the Executive Committee, Miss Doris S. 
Barnes, Nashua High School, New Hamp- 
shire; Mr. John K. Colby, Phillips Academy, 
Andover; Professor Helen H. Law, Wellesley 
College; Professor Charles Alexander Robin- 
son, Jr., Brown University; Representative 
on the Council of the American Classical 
League, Dr. George A. Land, Newton High 
School, Massachusetts. 

The next annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion will be held, conditions permitting, at 
St. George's School, Middletown, Rhode 
Island, Match 29-30, 1946. 


50 Years: Philadelphia Classical Club 


The Classical Club of Philadelphia stands 
unique in academic and professional circles. 
When the Club was organized none of the 
great regional classical associations was in 
existence. The Classical Association of the 
Middle West and South and Tue CLassica 
Journat and Classical Philology did not 
come into existence until 1905. The Classical 
Association of the Atlantic States and the 
Classical Weekly came into being in 1907. 
Fifty years ago there was in the United States 
only one association of wide scope geograph- 
ically that was in any way devoted to the 
cause of the classics—the American Philologi- 
cal Association, organized on July 29, 1869, 
at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

That a classical club, like the Classical 
Club of Philadelphia, a club for men only 
and from institutions in and near Philadel- 
phia, should hold five or six meetings a year 
for fifty years without a single break is in 
all probability without parallel. And all this 
despité the fact that during this whole period 
Greek and Latin have been attacked again 
and again by those who would throw the 
classics into the discard and substitute educa- 
tional quick-lunch counters. 

The Club takes pride, and rightly so, not 
only in its long record of activity, but also in 


the distinguished names which grace its long 
list of members, of whom no less than forty- 
two regular members, past and present, have 
appeared in Who's Who; and among the 
guest speakers are found many of the most 
noted scholars living within reasonable dis- 
tance of Philadelphia, and some from abroad. 

During its fifty years of activity the Club 
has had only three secretaries: Professor Al- 
fred Gudeman, 1895-1901, erstwhile profes- 
sor of Latin, University of Pennsylvania. He 
left for Europe in the spring of 1901. Profes- 
sor B. W. Mitchell, 1901-1931, who was also 
for the same length of time Head of the De- 
partment of Languages of the Central High 
School, Philadelphia; while the present in- 
cumbent has just completed his fourteenth 
year as secretary. 

The officers for the ensuing year are: presi- 
dent, Professor H. Lamar Crosby, of the De- 
partment of Classics, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; vice-president, Garton S. Green, of the 
Department of Social Science, Germantown 
High School, Philadelphia; and secretary- 
treasurer, Elmer S. Gerhard, formerly of the 
Department of Languages, Northeast High 
School, Philadelphia. And so these men have 
the honor and the great privilege of starting 
the Club on its next lap of fifty years! 
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Metropolitan Museum 


Great Art in a New Setting 


Modern Display Techniques Used For Greek Classics 


NEW permanent installation of works 

of Greek art in the collection of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York 
is pow open to the public in nine large gal- 
leries. 

Arranged according to modern display 
technique, the Greek art at the Metropolitan 
now tells the story of Greek civilization, its 
roots and its development, so that the average 
visitor who probably remembers Greek his- 
tory only vaguely can understand a great deal 
about the people who began western civili- 
zation as we know it, how they expressed 
themselves and their ideals in sculpture and 
painting. 

The new installation of Greek art is the re- 
sult of the Metropolitan's policy of making its 
collections easily legible and more highly en- 
joyable to the ordinary visitor as well as 
thoroughly satisfactory to the scholar. It is 
the belief of Francis Henry Taylor, Director 
of the Museum, that the modern museum's 
job is to make itself of greatest possible value 
to the broadest possible public, and the instal- 
lation of Greek art opening today is a con- 
crete application of this principle. Other col- 
lections will be Similarly installed in the fu- 
ture. 


New Beauty 


This new permanent exhibition is part of 
an ambitious plan to rearrange the Museum's 
entire antiquities collection which will occupy 
all of the first floor of the South Wing and will 
show in logical sequence the arts of Greece 
and Italy from the neolithic period, about 
4000 B.c., to the break-up of the Roman Em- 
pire in the fourth century a.p. The history of 
several thousand years will then unfold itself 
to the visitor as he walks through the galleries. 

A year’s work on the part of Miss Gisela 
M. A. Richter, Curator of Greek and Roman 
Art, and her staff has gone into the now com- 
pleted Greek galleries. Benjamin Knotts, 
Supervisor of Educational Exhibitions, is re- 


gl 


sponsible for the modern display technique 
employed. Wall colors have been chosen to 
bring out the beauty of the works of art and 
to give visitors a pleasant sensation of pro- 
gressing through rooms of changing color. 
Various shades of blue, green, terracotta, 
gray and off-white with accents of black are 
used. In each room, important objects are 
singled out for prominent display. Cases jut 
into rooms instead of lining the walls. Scholars 
familiar with the Museum’s Greek collection 
have expressed astonishment at the new 
beauty lent to old favorites by this method of 
uncluttered arrangement and use of color 
backgrounds. 


Break with Tradition 


Each of eight galleries of the nine opening 
today is devoted to a specific period in the 
development of Greek civilization. Large wall 
labels explain each period and smaller case 
labels explain groups of objects. The political 
and artistic history of the Greeks is further set 
forth briefly, with reference to the collection, 
in a new guide written by Miss Richter. This 
is available to the public for 10 cents. 

The first room is devoted to the Minoan, 
a Bronze Age civilization that flourished in the 
Mediterranean basin from before 3000 to 
about 1200 B.c., and to the Early Iron Age 
civilization down to about 680 B.c. This is a 
room of vigorous primitive art, of sculpture 
and vase painting that shows surprising kin- 
ship to much modern work. 

Through subsequent rooms, the succéss of 
the Greeks in discovering how to carve and 
paint naturalistically is gradually unfolded. 
In the second room, oriental influences on the 
early Greeks are shown. This was during the 
late eighth, seventh, and early sixth centuries 
B.c., a period of formation and early achieve- 
ment. 

In the third room, devoted to sculpture and 
vases of archaic Attica of the sixth century 
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B.c., one sees how the Greeks began to break 
from artistic conventions that had held for 
thousands of years in the Orient and concen- 
trated on trying to represent things as they 
seem in nature. This was concurrent with the 
age of the tyrants and the first rise of Greek 
democracy. Notable in this gallery is the 
standing youth, an archaic Apollo, the best- 
preserved of such figures to come down to 
modern times. 

Late archaic art from various regions of the 
Greek world is shown in the fourth room. In 
this gallery is the large bronze statuette of a 
horse which in its lively, balanced grace sums 
up the naturalistic achievements of Greek 
sculpture to the early part of the fifth century 
B.c. Some of the best Attic vase painting be- 
longs to this period, and the Museum shows 
examples grouped for the first time according 
to their painters. 

Great strides were taken by the Greeks in 
the middle of the fifth century after victories 
over the Persians, when a new spiritual sure- 
ness and freedom of treatment began to per- 
vade their art. The fifth room exhibits works 
of this period, notable among them being a 
life-sized marble torso of a man and bronze 
statuettes of athletes in which details are 
sacrificed to broad, powerful planes. In this 
period Greek painters were learning how to 
foreshorten figures and give a three-dimen- 
sional effect, as vases in room number five 
show. Many outstanding Greek vase painters 
of this time are represented in the Museum's 
collection. 


Idealistic Period 


The second half of the fifth century B.c., 
the time of Perikles and the building of the 
Parthenon, produced an idealistic art, noble 
in conception, examples of which are shown 
in the sixth Greek gallery. Sculptures include 
Attic marble gravestones, the head of an ath- 
lete which expresses the Greek ideal of young 
manhood, and the statue of an Amazon. 
Greater attention to detail and drapery form- 


ing rich compositions are apparent. Vase 
paintings, which even in small scale have 
something of the grandeur of the Parthenon, 
show the same spirit as the sculptures. 

During the fourth century B.c., a period of 
internal strife and also the time of Alexander 
the Great, the Greeks lost some of their pre- 
occupation with the ideal and became more 
interested in the individual, a change re- 
flected in the works of art shown in the sev- 
enth gallery. Lithe, sensitive sculpture, of 
which the Museum shows many fine exam- 
ples, came into favor. A famous marble head 
of Ariadne, found on the Akropolis and lent 
by the Greek Government, is shown in this 
gallery. Also here are the Tanagras, little 
terracotta figures of fourth- and third-century 
Greeks as they might have been seen any day 
going about their business. The Museum's 
collection of Tanagras is one of the best in ex- 
istence. 

Final Centuries 

During the Hellenistic period of the late 
fourth to the first century B.c., when Greek 
cities fought among themselves and were 
finally defeated by Rome, the Greeks never- 
theless continued to develop their civilization 
and their art, as is shown in the eighth gal- 
lery. A bronze statue of a sleeping Eros, a 
piece of great rarity and charm, is shown in 
this room with a pagan figure of a satyr 
shouldering a wineskin. A life-size bronze 
head of great serenity is a loan of the Greek 
Government. This gallery awaits final arrange- 
ment after the Roman wall paintings have 
been moved to the Roman Court. 

The ninth gallery, the central hall of sculp- 
ture, contains most of the Museum's large 
Greek sculpture arranged roughly chrono 
logically. Two colossal vases of the geo 
metric period, an archaic Attic gravestone, a 
fragmentary statue of Athena of the fifth 
century B.c., large reliefs and gravestones of 
the fifth and fourth centuries, and several 
Hellenistic statues—about twenty pieces in 
all—comprise the exhibit in this gallery. 





C.A.M.W.S.—Southern Section 


As this issue of Tz CrassicaL JouRNAL goes to press, we are informed by Dr. Arthur H. Moser of the Southern 
Section of the Classical Association of the Middle West and South that there will be no meeting of that section this year. 
The officers of the Southern Section, however, are already planning to have a meeting at Thanksgiving in 1946. 
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Classical Association of the Atlantic States 


Executive Committee 1945-46 


Orricers 


Presipent: Professor Donald B. Durham, 
Hamilton College, Clinton, New York 

Vice-Presipents: Miss Juanita M. Downes, 
Cheltenham High School, Elkins Park, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Professor Shirley Smith, 
New Jersey College for Women, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey 

SecRETARY’T REASURER: Professor Franklin B. 
Krauss, The Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pennsylvania 


REGIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 

Detaware: Miss Frances L. Baird, Wilming- 
ton Friends School, Wilmington 

District or CotumsiA: Dr. Joseph C. 
Plumpe, Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D> C. 

Mary.anp: Mr. Paul A. Solandt, Washing- 
ton College, Chestertown 

New Jersey: Sister Marie-Victoire, College of 
St. Elizabeth, Convent Station; Professor 
Charles T. Murphy, Princeton University, 
Princeton 


New York: Professor Ernest L. Hettich, 
Washington Square College, New York 
University, New York; Professor Lillian 
B. Lawler, Hunter College, New York; 
Professor G. Stewart Nease, Alfred Uni- 
versity, Alfred, New York 

PENNSYLVANIA: Dr. William C. McDermott, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia; 
Miss Elizabeth White, Junior High School, 
Bala Cynwyd; Mr. C. Howard Smith, 
Perkiomen School, Pennsburg 

Ex-Orricio: Dr. John F. Gummere, William 
Penn Charter School, Philadelphia (Presi- 
dent of the Association, 1943-1945) 

Epiror oF CrassicaL Weexty: Professor 
Edward H. Heffner, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia 

Representative to the Council of the American 
Classical League: Professor Franklin B. 
Krauss, The Pennsylvania State College 

Editor for the Atlantic States on the Editorial 
Board of Tue Crassicat JourNnAL: Profes- 
sor Franklin B. Krauss, The Pennsylvania 
State College 





Loci Classici 





“HADVANTAGES AND HAMBUSHES” 
(The Man Who Over-Aspirated) 


‘“‘Chommoda” dicebat, si quando “commoda”™ vellet 
Dicere, et “insidias” Arrius “hinsidias,” 

Et tum mirifice sperabat se esse locutum 
Cum quantum poterat dixerat “hinsidias.” 


Credo sic mater, sic liber avunculus eius, 
Sic maternus avus dixerat atque avia. 
Hoc misso in Syriam requierant omnibus aures: 
Audibant eadem haec leniter et leviter, 
Nec sibi postilla metuebant talia verba, 
Cum subito adfertur nuntius horribilis: 
““Tonios” fluctus, postquam illuc Arrius isset, 
Iam non “Ionios” esse, sed ““Hionios.” 


Catuttus 84 
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——Loci Classici 
LIVY’S VERSION OF THE AENEID 

(Ed. Note: After studying Vergil’s Aeneid we are rather likely to regard the account contained thereir 
as something approximating a fact. But, as in the case of most legends, there were different versions of une 
story of Aeneas; the one related by Vergil has naturally become the “official” or standard account. It is 
rather disconcerting, therefore, to discover in Livy, for example, that there was some doubt about Ascanius: 
were Ascanius and Iulus thesame person, and was Ascanius born before the fall of Troy or after Aeneas” 
arrival in Italy? Livy washes his hands of the whole matter.) 


e Troianos; duobus, 


Iam primum omnium satis constat Troia capta in ceteros saevitum esse 
Aeneae Antenorique, et vetusti iure hospitii et quia pacis reddendaeque Helenae semper 
auctores fuerunt, omne ius belli Achivos abstinuisse. . . . 

Aeneam ab simili clade domo profugum, sed ad maiora rerum initia ducentibus fatis primo 
in Macedoniam venisse, inde in Siciliam quaerentem sedes delatum, ab Sicilia classe ad Lauren © 


tem agrum tenuisse. . . 
et naves superesset, cum praedam ex agris agerent, Latinus rex Aboriginesque, qui tum ea 
tenebant loca, ad arcendam vim advenarum armati ex urbe atque agris concurrunt. 

Duplex inde fama est: alii proelio victum Latinum pacem cum Aenea, deinde affinitatem 


F; 


. Ibi egressi Troiani, ut quibus ab immenso errore nihil praeter arma ~ 


iunxisse tradunt; alii, cum instructae acies constitissent, priusque signa canerent, processisse — 


Latinum inter primores ducemque advenarum evocasse ad colloquium; percunctatum deinde, 


qui mortales essent, unde aut quo casu profecti domo quidve quaerentes in agrum Laurentum ~ 


exissent, postquam audierit multitudinem Troianos esse, ducem Aeneam, filium Anchisae et 
Veneris, cremata patria domo profugos sedem condendaeque urbi locum quaerere, et nobili- 
tatem admiratum gentis virique et animum vel bello vel paci paratum dextra data fidem futurae 
amicitiae sanxisse. Inde foedus ictum inter duces, inter exercitus salutationem factam; Aeneam 
apud Latinum fuisse in hospitio; ibi Latinum apud penates deos domesticum publico adiunxisse 
foedus filia Aeneae in matrimonium data... . Oppidum condunt; Aeneas ab nomine uxoris 
Lavinium appellat. Brevi stirpis quoque virilis ex novo matrimonio fuit, cui parentes Ascanium 
parentes dixere nomen. . . . 

Nondum maturus imperio Ascanius filius Aeneae filius erat. . . . 
rem tam veterem pro certo affirmet?—hicine fuerit Ascanius an maior quam hic, Creusa matre 
ilio incolumi natus comesque inde paternae fugae, quem Iulum eundem Iulia gens auctorem 


nominis sui nuncupat. Is Ascanius, ubicumque et quacumque matre genitus—certe natum } 


Aenea constat. .. . 


Haud ambigam—quis enim ~ 





